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EADING aloud by children should be 
encouraged, to cultivate fluency and 
expression in reading and to enable the 
child to enjoy the best of his books with 
his elders. Often too, by inducing a 
child to read aloud to his mother or sister 
you fasten his interest'in a higher order 
of literature than you could induce him 
to undertake alone.- Also, if tales are 
selected for children, they may as well be 
more than simply amusing.. As someone 
has said, if tales are carefully chosen and 
are simple, delicate and chaste, they will 
be for the teacher a sure means of fixing 
the attention by interesting it ; they will 
be an allurement to future studies, and 
also a preparation for the understanding 
of real poetry. For, as Laboulaye says, 
“Stories are the ideal, something truer 
than the actual truth, the triumph of the 
good, the beautiful and the true.’’ Give 
the children plenty of reading matter and 
let the teacher’s suggestions be made 
with the greatest care that it may be the 
choicest possible and ‘most fitting to the 
child in question.—Gorton. 





Av twenty-five or thirty the character 
has ‘‘set’’ like plaster and will never 
soften again. If proper habits have been 
formed, success is assured, and vice versa. 
Henceforth development will take place 
along the lines which have been marked 
out. Fearful indeed is the condition of 
the young man or woman who has gone 
on carelessly indulging bad habits with 
the idea that they can be laid aside at 





pleasure and new ones formed. Now the ° 


careless youth, feeling the absolute need 
of education, turns to his books, but in 
vain. They will not respond. He slighted 
them at the vital moment, now they have 
nothing for him. He would now learn 
business habits and leave off follies, but 
you had as well try to teach your jacket 
sleeve to put aside its wrinkles and 
assume of itself some new and original 
shape. It is too late now to change the 
beaten paths and develop the undeveloped 
cells. ‘‘ Habit a second nature,’’ ex- 
claimed the Duke of Wellington, ‘‘ habit 
is ten times nature.’’ Few, I think, 
fully appreciate the efforts which some 
victims put forth. I have heard a poor 
victim of strong drink say that when the 
terrible appetite came upon him, he 
would fight it with all his power, take 
medicine which would make him deathly 
sick, eat red pepper and anything else 
which he thought might possibly save 
him. Perhaps all of you have seen those 
who would spend all of their living to be 
freed from some monster evil habit which 
has complete power over them. The. 
pity is that we do not understand and 
profit by these examples before it is too 
late, while the cells are still plastic and 
the will strong. 





CHILDREN of titled parents, in lands 
where kings, princes, lords, and dukes 
hold sway, are often much inclined early 
in life to have an exalted idea of their 
station, and to assume lordly airs. In 
such families, parents who are truly wise 
and loving use every proper means to 
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discourage such manifestations of false 
pride. Sad it is that there are not more 
wise and loving mothers in the ranks of 
royalty, who would emulate the excellent 
example of Queen Regent Emma, of 
Holland, as set forth in the following 
beautiful incident related by the C7zterion : 
**Queen Regent Emma was sitting at her 
desk one day when a tap was heard at the 
door. ‘May I come in?’ said a childish 
voice. ‘Whois it?’ asked the mother. 
‘The queen of the Netherlands.’ Nota 
word from Queen Emma. Then after a 
while she asked again, ‘ Who is there?’ 
‘ Wilhelmina of Holland. May she come 
in?’ Still no word from the Queen 
Regent. After a long pause the voice 
outside said, timidly, ‘It is mother’s 
little girl.’ ‘She may come in,’ said the 
Queen’ Regent, opening the door herself, 
and gathering ‘mother’s little girl’ into 
her arms. ‘There is a moral in this little 
incident most instructive.’’ 





THE nutmeg is the kernel of the fruit 
of an evergreen tree found wild in the 
Banda Islands, and cultivated in such hot 
countries as Singapore, Brazil and the 
West Indies. The trees grow best in 
warm, moist soils, and yield fruit in eight 
years after sowing and will bear fruit for 
sixty years or even longer. The ripe 
fruit is about two inches in diameter, of a 
rounded pear-shape. When mature it 
splits into halves, exposing the aril sur- 
rounding a single seed. The aril is 
stripped off and driel. This becomes the 
mace of commerce. The seed consists of 
a hard shell enclosing a kernel, which is 
the nutmeg as we buy it. Thenuts when 
ripe are carefully dried, the shells broken, 
the kernels picked out and sorted accord- 
ing to size. 





Love all, trust a few, 
Do wrong to none; be able for thine enemy 
Rather ‘in power than use; and keep thy friend 
Under thine own life’s key; be checked for 


silence, 
But never taxed for speech. Shakespeare. 





THE Spaniard, especially during the 
past four hundred years, has played a 
large, and mostly a discreditable part, in 
history. In spite of some bright streaks 
of genius, especially in literature, the 
record has been a dark one. Perhaps 


the Spaniard’s peculiar character is due 
somewhat to his complex origin, for there 
is no nation in Europe that contains so 
many diverse elements. 


In the veins of 
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the people of the peninsula to-day there 
runs the blood of the ancient Iberians 
and Celts; of the Romans, Carthagenians, 
and Greeks; of the Vandals and Moors, 
and probably several other nations. 
Whether it was due to origin or to cir- 
cumstances, or to both, we know that the 
Spaniard is to-day the most cruel, big- 
oted, and intolerant of the human race, 
not even excepting the Turk. By this 
bigotry and intolerance Spain has been 
practically ruined. The Moors and Jews, 
among the most industrious and valuable 
of the citizens of the country, were ex- 
pelled under a barbarous edict that for- 
bade any one from helping the unfortunate 
exiles on their way, even if they were 
starving. They consigned tens of thou- 
sands of native Spaniards to the torture 
and the stake by the Inquisition, because 
they differed in opinion. They set wife 
against husband; son against father; 
brother against sister, by this gigantic 
spying and intrigue system, that per- 
meated the whole country. ‘These acts 
hardened the national character, so that 
whatever human feeling the Spaniards 
originally possessed seemed lost. When 
they acquired foreign possessions, the 
subject peoples were made to feel the 
heavy weight of the yoke that had al- 
ready been felt by their own countrymen. 
In South America, Mexico, Cuba, the 
Philippines, wherever the Spaniard has 
held sway, the tale has been the same— 
unparalleled barbarity, oppression, extor- 
tion, a contempt for subject peoples, that 
have roused almost constant insurrection. 





‘THE thoughtful citizen recognizes 
that the most serious charge brought 
against our common schools is the charge 
that they do not make adequate provision 
for the moral training of the children 
committed to their care.’’ At present, 
perhaps, no better remedy can be found 
than a wise, systematic training in the 
wealth and beauty of thought and senti- 
ment of our great English literature. 





‘WE are seeking for teachers,’’ con- 
tinued Supt. Stetson, ‘‘ whose manners, 
tone, carriage, and speech are in harmony 
with those found in our cultured homes. 
We no longer desire a tyrant or look for 
aczar. We read of an age when it was 
the work of the scholar to study books. 
We are enduring the horrors incident to 
a furor about the study of things. School- 


‘room instruction, as well as conception of 
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life, is beginning to have perspective. 
We are beginning to realize that we are 
not educated until we can appreciate 
instinctively, and hence unconsciously.” 








THE best story I know of an Edinburgh 
street boy was told me by a lady who wit- 
nessed the incident. There was a Christ- 
mas tree given to poor children at a mis- 
sion hall, and hundreds of little ones were 
assembled at the doors in advance of the 
hour of admittance, many of whom were 
barefoot. Among them was a sweet-faced 
little girl, who seemed less hardened than 
most to the cold, for she shivered in her 
poor jacket and danced from one foot to 
the other—alas! what pitiful dancing 
that!—on the cold, hard stones to put 
some life into her chilled limbs. A boy, 
not much older, and himself barefoot, 
watched this performance for a few min- 
utes, and then with a sudden impulse of 
protection, took off his woolen cap, put 
it down before her bare feet and said, 
‘*VYe may stand on that.’”’ Sir Walter 
Raleigh’s cloak has been a symbol of 
chivalry for many long years, but who 
shall say that the Edinburgh street boy’s 
cap deserves a less honorable memory ? 





THE real blessing, mercy, satisfaction, 
is not in the having or the lack of merely 
outward things, but in the consciousness 
that the true source of life and happiness 
is deeper than all these.—Chadwick. 





Wuart is it to bea gentleman? It is 
to be honest, to be gentle, to be generous, 
to be brave, to be wise; and, possessing 
all these qualities, to exercise them in 
graceful outward manner.— 7hackeray. 





Virgil, Horace, Livy, Ovid, made the 
Augustan age of Rome.—W. W. Davis. 





THE moulding of steel so much like 
dough is one of the remarkable mechan- 
ical feats of the day, made possible by 
fiercely hot furnaces and huge hydraulic 
presses. Thus, for the production of 
shells, a solid cylinder of glowing white 
metal is carefully adjusted in the die of a 
hydraulic press. The press operator 
pulls down a lever with an easy move- 
ment of one hand, and down comes a 
mighty mandrel, exerting a pressure of 
hundreds of tons upon the mass of hot 
steel. On the mandrel being withdrawn 
the piece is automatically ejected from 
the die, the form of it being slightly con- 
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ical, having been squeezed into such 
shape by the great pressure, as easily as 
if it had been putty or dough. Imme- 
diately it goes to another of the great 
presses, where it is held in a die with the 
thicker end up; here, when the mandrel 
has silently applied its force and been 
withdrawn, the piece shows a deep hole 
punched in the centre, and has taken a 
form resembling the prospective finished 
product; without reheating—so rapid is 
the process—the shell now goes into a 
third press, from which it comes still 
more nearly shaped to the proper pattern, 
and a fourth forming operation makes it 
ready for the finishing room, where the 
products are finished and trued in lathes. 





‘““WHEN you are in order you may 
recite,’’ said the noted Dr. Taylor to a 
student who gave a translation to a Greek 
sentence, but was leaning against the 
wall, He was one of the great teachers, 
and knew there was a greater importance 
in the respect the pupil paid to his 
physical attitude than in the translation. 





For discipline, as well as for guidance, 
science is of the chiefest value. In all its 
effects, learning the value of things is 
better than learning the meaning of 
words. Whether for intellectual, moral, 
or religious training, the study of sur- 
rounding phenomena is immensely super- 
ior to the study of grammars and lexi- 
cons.—Herbert Spencer. 





Goop books, inspiring poems, sweet 
music, clean stories, all are elevating and 
within the reach of everybody. All these 
are helps—colors lent from heaven to be 
used in beautifying child life and char- 
acter. Mingle these, as lines of beauty, 
tints, and colors are employed in some 
master work of art, and tastes will be 
formed and character established upon a 
lasting foundation.—Anthony Comstock. 





I KNOW no such unquestionable badge 
and ensign of a sovereign mind as that 
tenacity of purpose which, through all 
change of companions, of parties, of for- 
tunes, changes never—bates no jot of 
heart or hope, but wearies out opposition, 
and arrives at its port. It prospers as 
well in mistake as in luck, in obstruction 
and nonsense as well as among the an- 
gels; it reckons fortune mere paint; diffi- 
culty is its delight; perplexity is its 
noon-day; minds that make their way 
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without winds and against tides. Real 

ple dwelling with the real, face to 
oy undaunted. And who are the 
allies? Rude opposition, apathy, slan- 
der—even these. Difficulties exist to be 
surmounted. A strenuous soul hates 
cheap successes. The noble mind is here 
to teach us that failure is a part of suc- 
cess. Prosperity and pound-cake are for 
very young gentlemen, whom such things 
content; but a hero’s, a man’s success is 
made up of failures, because he experi- 
ments and ventures every day, and “‘ the 
more falls he gets, moves faster on;’’ 
defeated all the time and yet to victory 
born.—Zmerson. 





To stuff our minds with what is simply 
trivial, or that which at best has but a 
low nutritive power, this is to close our 
minds to what is solid and enlarging and 
spiritually sustaining. Whether our 
neglect of the great books comes from 
our not reading at all, or from an incor- 
rigible habit of reading the little books, 


it ends in just the same thing. And that [ 


thing is ignorance of all the greatest 
literature of the world.—Harrison. 





A MEMBER of the Board in a western 
village was visiting the school one day, 
and the teacher politely invited him to 
question the pupils. ‘‘I reckon I’ll try 
ye on spellin’,’’ said the man. ‘John, 
spell egg-wiped.’’ But John failed, and 
so did all the others. Great was the 
astonishment of the scholars, and the 
amusement of the teacher, when the com- 
mitteeman spelled the word himself— 
E-g-y-p-t. This is as good as the boy 
that read ‘‘som-et’-i-mes’’ when it was 
only ‘‘ sometimes.’’ 





A “‘LIBERAL EDUCATION’’ seems to 
me to include, of necessity, a goodly 
amount of four great branches of human 
knowledge and discipline ; these are lan- 
guage, including literature ; mathematics 
and natural science ; the science of man 
as an individual spirit who feels and 
thinks and acts in relation to the world of 
nature and of his fellows, and to God; 
and the development of the human race 
in history.—Ladd. 





THE /ndiana School Journal in speak- 
ing of school-room decoration, says: 
When we stop to consider for a moment 
the joy that comes to the young through 
the beautifying of school rooms, we are at 
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a loss to understand why so many teachers 
neglect this important part of their work. 
Study, if you will, children’s play houses, 
and the first thing thrust upon us is their 
love for pictures as found in their decora- 
tions. However crude the picture may 
be, it adds a charm to a little home. If 
every school room was made inviting by 
making it attractive, a great step would 
be taken in the child’s ethical education. 
One of the most acceptable things among 
decorations for the school is the well-exe- 
cuted, well-selected picture. Pictures 
teach the most inspiring truths in such an 
interesting way to children that they 
never tire of them, and those suggesting 
our national life and teaching the highest 
patriotism are always appropriate for the 
school room. 





THE teacher was asking questions— 
This question was as follows: ‘‘ Now, 
pupils, how many months have 28 days?’’ 
** All of them, teacher,’’ observed the boy 
on the front seat.—Averywhere. 





READING has for its highest purpose 
to open the whole spiritual universe to 
man. It brings him into contact, not 
only with distant lands, but with the 
great-minds of the present and the past, 
and with all matter, temporal or eternal. 
It makes man, more than any other art 
that he can acquire, the heir of all the 
ages. Through supplementary reading 
the child’s horizon is widened at a very 
early age. He is brought into contact 
with the great world in which he has to 
live his life.—Soldan. 





No altruistic movement of this day of 
such movements, seems to promise hap- 
pier results than the effort to decorate 
schoolrooms. A recent magazine article 
pointed out the fact that misguided en- 
thusiasm in the matter may lead to awful 
crimes against artistic ideals. Supposed 
decorations do not always decorate. 
There is always a reverse side possible to 
all effort that is merely kindly in intent 
without being expert in application. The 
Public Education Society of New York 
furnishes a brilliant example in the right 
direction. It has an art committee com- 
posed of people who know what is really 
good from the artistic standpoint. This 
committee raise money and expend it in 
busts, casts and pictures to be placed in 
the schoolrooms of the city. In many 
schools in the lower part of the city there 
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are pupils who have never seen grass 
growing, who do not know what a green 
leaf looks like. In schools of this sort 
growing plantsare placed. Photogravures, 
etchings, artist’s proofs and solar prints 
bring the work of masters within the 
walls of a schoolroom and exert an up- 
lifting influence that can not be measured. 
The ‘‘ little red schoolhouse’’ has been 
the pride and the shame of our people. 
The pride because out of them have gone 
the strong men and women who have been 
the backbone of our nation, but the 
shame because the sordid surroundings 
have killed all sense of beauty. Country 
children suffer less from this poverty of 
surroundings because they have pictures 
to be seen from the windows which no 
artist can rival. The work has therefore 
very properly begun in city schools, but 
there are many blank walls in little coun- 
try schoolhouses which will show the 
far-reaching effects of this work within a 
short time. The New York Society has 
a carefully prepared list of pictures suita- 
ble for school decorations, and the list is 
gladly supplied upon application. 





THE whole of man’s life is but a suc- 
cession of new births, in each of which he 
observes deeper realities in his own soul. 





ONE enthusiastic teacher with a com- 
prehensive knowledge of her subject and 
methods, and one pupil eager to test and 
discover something new, make a unit of 
interest nowhere surpassed in the realm 
of the teacher’s experience. 





THROUGH the reading lesson, the 
teacher has a wider opportunity for in- 
fluencing the child’s life than through 
any other study.— Sarah L. Arnold. 





I VALUE manual training so highly, 
not because I want to turn our boys into 
artisans, and our girls into clever house- 
wives, but because I want to turn them 
into men and women of personal power. 





WE all know that the childish mind 
does not like application. It makes no 
effort to understand or retain dry teach- 
ings. But it allows itself to be easily 
attracted by pictures, charmed by stories, 
and captivated by pleasure. Show your 
children pictures, then. Tell them 
stories. And to establish your authority 


on a sovereign basis, let it constrain their 
minds by pleasant means. 


Have you 





GREATEST NEED OF TEACHERS. 
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ever told a child a fascinating story with- 
out his being able to re-tell it to you some 
time after, almost word for word? Chil- 
dren have such a meager power of ex- 
pression that they catch eagerly at the 
expressions of others. And have you not 
taken advantage of this aptitude at listen- 
ing? A story which has really taken a 
hold upon the child’s mind furnishes a 
needed supplement to his experience. It 
represents experiences which he has had 
no opportunity of acquiring, but which 
you wish him to acquire. The spirited 
deeds which you recount are re-enacted 
by the children, who thus, in their play, 
live through the experiences of the story. 
In this way their souls are edified as well 
as charmed, and the impression of heroic 
deeds is preserved. It is asif the chil- 
dren themselves had been the veritable 
heroes of the tale.—Kindergarten Review. 





EvEry boy born into the world should 
be put in the way of maintaining himself 
in honest independence. There are but 
three ways of living—by working, by 
begging, or by stealing. Every produc- 
tive occupation which adds anything to 
the capital of mankind, if followed as- 
siduously, with a desire to understand 
everything connected with it, is an as- 
cending stair whose summit is nowhere, 


and from the ascending steps of which 


the horizon of knowledge perpetually 
enlarges.—/. A. Froude. 





Do the right, and your ideal of it 
grows and perfects itself. Do the wrong, 
and your ideal of it breaks up and van- 
ishes.—Martineau. 





LzET us twine each thread of this glori- 
ous tissue of our country’s flag about our 
heartstrings, and looking upon our homes 
and catching the spirit that breathes 
upon us from the battlefields of our 
fathers, let us resolve, come weal or woe, 
we will in life and in death, now and 
forever, stand by the Stars and Stripes. 
—H,. W. Beecher. 





E. Horton RUSSELL, of Worcester, 
Mass., in an address before the New 
England Normal Council, defined the 
two greatest needs of the teacher’s pro- 
fession, as present, thus: ‘‘If I were 
asked what is the greatest need of our 
profession to-day, I should name two 
things, buoyancy of spirits and fine 
manners. Somehow or other, though 
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living in the atmosphere of sprightly 
youth, the teacher has acquired a specific 
gravity out of all proportion to his im- 
portance or weight of character. This 
may be due to the dulling effect of un- 
varying decorum or the exemplary habit 
long confirmed. I do not care to recom- 
mend levity. Ionly venture to say buoy- 
ancy, the opposite of studied seriousness. 
By fine manners I mean nothing but joy- 
ful recognition of the worth and rights of 
others, willing to please and be pleased.”’ 





In Galicia, in Austrian Poland, there 
is a remarkable underground city. It 
has a population of over 1,000 men, 
women, and children, scores of whom 
have never seen the light of day. It is 
known as the City of the Salt Mines, and 
is situated several hundred feet below the 
earth’s surface. It has its town-hall, 
theater, and assembly-room, as well as a 
beautiful church, decorated with statues, 
all being fashioned from the pure crystal- 
lized rock salt. It has well-graded streets 
and spacious squares, lighted with elec- 
tricity. There are numerous families in 
this underground city where not a single 
individual in three or four successive 
- generations has ever seen the sun, or has 
any idea of how people live in the light 
of day. It all seems to us very strange. 





IF there is any one thing that teachers 
need to be able to do it is to keep the 
most agreeable aspects of the school per- 
petually in view, to emphasize the bright- 
est and best in everything. After all, 
could anything more beautiful be true of 
a teacher of little children than that she 
keeps their ‘‘souls on top?’’—/Primary 
Teacher. 





CARDINAL MANNING was a great man. 
On one occasion, when urged to go and 
winter in the south of France and follow 
the good example of an eminent clergy- 
man, he answered, ‘‘ When my father 
opens his door and wants Henry Edward 
Manning within, shall the child not be 
waiting on the step?’’ There is enough 
in that to make a sermon. 





SUPERINTENDENT POWELL, of Wash- 
ington, asks parents to give the schools 
the right to develop children rather than 
to teach them. He claims that by the 
right methods the child should get well 
in school rather than, as is often the case, 
be made an invalid. He says: ‘‘It is 
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impossible to believe that the God of the 
universe has given man a brain the full 
use of which will kill him.”’ 


>_> 


THE EDUCATIONAL VALUE OF 
EXACT DEFINITION. 








BY N. E. HUTCHINSON. 





HE worth of one’s defining or express- 

ing himself in clear and concise terms 
is great, since his retaining what he has 
learned depends so much upon his repe- 
tition of it. If stated exactly his chances 
of holding it in memory are much greater 
than if loosely or indifferently stated, 
because we cherish and preserve a finished 
and complete product with much more 
pride of authorship than one that is care- 
lessly brought forth. A painter would 
not care to preserveadaub. We take no 
joy in imperfect and indefinite brain and 
hand products. A successful career in 
school or in life always dates from the 
moment of learning to do something well. 
The ear likes to catch and hold a pretty 
verse of poetry, a well-rounded paragraph 
of prose, a story well told, or anything 
that appeals to our sense of fitness and 
completeness. We like to read Shakes- 
peare because he says the things we 
think better than any other author. A 
sentence well put does the maker as well 
as the hearer ten-fold more good than if 
poorly done. Anything completely and 
well done causes us at once to take a new 
and more cheerful view of everything 
about us. If we allow a child to become 
confirmed in the idea that he can do 
nothing well, we have done him a harm 
that will require several better teachers 
to correct, if it is ever corrected. Poor 
work never pays anywhere. The child 
never makes progress by wabbling. It 
is only when he puts himself down defi- 
nitely that he feels something solid under 
his feet from which he can advance. 

To our intellectual life expression is 
absolutely necessary. ‘‘ Thoughts shut 
up want air and spoil like bales un- 
opened to the sun.’’ We crystalize our 
thoughts into terse language to give 
them life. A story will not remain in 
the mind unless told again and again; 
and the better it is told the surer it is of 
being remembered. Before being told it 
should have a closet rehearsal in order 
that it may assume a form that will im- 
press listeners. This implies deliberation. 
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Hence there can be no clearly stated 
description or definition formulated in 
great haste. Rush and hurry may have 
their uses, but not in this department of 
school work. ‘The man or child who can 
think and talk on his feet must have 
poise. The child we call a rattle-brain 
is the one who talks without thinking ; 
whose tongue goes with no correspond- 
ing movement Of his intellect. Such an 
one, in the hands of a well-poised teacher, 
may be taught to hold himself down, 
and, by deliberation, learn to express 
thought, not mouthings. But the teacher 
without poise may easily make thought- 
ful children more or less rattle-brained. 
The atmosphere of the school-room must 
be free from disorder, nervousness, show of 
temper. Some teachers by their fidgeti- 
ness interfere with the possible clearness 
of thought and expression of susceptible 
children; others, by exhibitions of force 
and bad temper, overawe timid children 
until they cannot talk ; still others pro- 
duce the same results by sarcasm. A 
feeling of kindliness and confidence be- 
tween pupil and teacher with a quiet 
recitation in progress, will enable every- 
one to do himself full justice. A brow- 
beaten and nagged child never gains 
enough confidence in himself to express 
a clear opinion upon any subject, if he 
have it. Hence some of the conditions of 
producing clear definition and expression 
are deliberation, proper teaching, self- 
confidence and positive opinions. Half- 
hearted convictions will be stated in 
awkward and indecisive speech. Clear 
opinions backed by self-confidence will 
readily find means of proper expression. 

The effect of exact definition upon 
those who listen is considerable. In lan- 
guage much is gained by ear and eye. 
The child who hears only well-spoken 
sentences from teachers, parents and fel- 
low-pupils, who reads only well-written 
books, is pretty sure to be a master 
of good English. He will need fewer 
formal language lessons than if his sur- 
roundings had been different. We get 
more effective lessons in this branch by 
example than by precept. Hence the 
importance of having teachers who talk 
well when they talk at all, cannot be 
overestimated. Formal grammar never 
taught any one to speak either freely 
or correctly. ‘The living teacher or par- 
ent has most to do with this. If the 
teacher is a bungler, pupils will become 
confirmed in all the faults possible; and 
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their name is legion. It is almost hope- 
less to eradicate the errors of youth in 
language, especially if entrenched by the 
example or carelessness of the teacher. 
Inaecuracy, looseness of utterance, ambi- 
guity, tautology, and all the other faults 
grow into such fixed habits that neither 
birch nor a new birth will cure them. In 
no other branch does so much responsi- 
bility rest with the teacher. In fact, it 
is hardly a branch; it pertains to all 
the work of the school. The child is all 
day describing or defining himself. It 
is the largest work of the teacher to 
cause him to define and explain his un- 
derstanding of all matters of study. In 
the recitation he tries to find out what 
the child knows, what he does not know, 
what he knows only in part, and gives 
needed instruction and explanation. All 
this is an exposition of definition. Ex- 
actness of statement makes the exercise 
a success, looseness and carelessness the 
reverse. It bears the same relation to 
the general exercises of the school that 
good articulation does to reading. I 
think it is doubtful whether any value 
whatever attaches to the work of school 
when characterized by inaccuracy and 
carelessness. It is questionable whether 
loose knowledge is worth more than no 
knowledge. If the doctor who treats me 
is uncertain whether it is quinine or 
strychnine that I need for my ills, I would 
prefer that he made no prescription. 

Exact definition is valuable because it 
cost a great deal in the time and best 
effort of the teacher for its attainment. 
The shifting and uncertain results of the 
wabbly nonsense of some of our modern 
faddists is worth nothing, and costs noth- 
ing except public money. The old saw, 
‘* There is no excellence without great 
labor,’’ applies here with great force. 
With the amount of bad English there 
is floating about the homes, the streets, 
and even the schools of the land, nothing 
but hard work and eternal vigilance wili 
fasten and confirm habits of correct think- 
ing and exact expression. 

Summing up: Exact definition has an 
educational value to the youth before he 
has learned to reason and to judge; be- 
cause it gives him seed thoughts for after 
life and rallying points for the study of 
English. 

It is valuable to the one who forms‘it 
because of what it implies: 1, correct 
use of words ; 2, clear concepts ; 3, the use 
of all the most important mental faculties; 
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and 4, early and high class language train- 
ing. Itis valuable to the one who makes 
it, because expression is essential to in- 
tellectual life. It is valuable to listeners, 
because so much in language and the ex- 
pression of thought depends upon the 
ear and eye. An ounce of example is 
worth a pound of precept. It is valu- 
able because of the conditions it imposes 
for its production: deliberation, self- 
confidence, positive opinions, quiet school- 
room. It is valuable for what it costs in 
the time and best efforts of the teacher.— 
Ohio Educational Monthly. 
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ADMIRAL GEORGE DEWEY. 








STORIES TOLD OF DEWEY. 


ie you should happen to join a group of 
retired naval officers at the club after 
they got talking about Admiral George 
Dewey, you would hear some very in- 
teresting things concerning him. One 
feature of the talk cannot but attract 
attention. There is not the slightest dis- 
‘position to carp at his good fortune, or 
talk about some people always being 
lucky. While Dewey has always been 
well liked by those in and out of the ser- 
vice who knew him well, he has always 
ssed a sort of reticence that has 
prevented him from being very popular, 
as the term is generally understood. He 
is cool, rather taciturn, especially when 
in a company where he is not very well 
acquainted. And then, he is fastidious 
toa degree. It is said that he is never 
rofane. And as for obscenity, he detests 
it with a loathing that cannot be ex- 
pressed in words. He was always so. 
Many years ago while he was a watch 
officer, he happened to be serving under 
an admiral who was distinguished in his 
profession for his bull-dog courage and 
his rough language. He was of a class 
that is known as ‘‘a jacky officer,’’ 
meaning one whose manners savor more 
of the forecastle than the quarter deck. 
One day ‘‘the old man,”’ as the chief is 
known in sailor parlance, became upset 
about something, and turned loose upon 
everything in sight in his characteristic 
way. Well, Dewey was in sight, and 
after standing it a few minutes, he walked 
up to the raging commander of the fleet, 
and saluting said: 
** Admiral , I will not allow you 
or any man living to address me in the 
language you are using.’’ 
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The captain of the flagship and nearly 
all his officers were present and heard the 
conversation. The old admiral turned 
red, and then purple. He did not utter 
a word for some minutes. Meantime 
Dewey had left the group and returned to 
whatever it was he had in hand. 

‘“Tell Mr. Dewey I wish to speak to 
him,’’ said the admiral to an ensign. 

‘“Dewey’s going to catch it now,”’ 
whispered the officers who heard the 
order. 

In a moment up came Lieut. Dewey. 

‘*You sent for me, sir?’’ said he, 
saluting. 

‘* Yes, I did, sir,’’ the other answered. 
‘*T wanted to say to you that I was not 
addressing you in my remarks a few 
minutes ago. That is all, sir.’”’ And 
the old terror of the seas resumed his 
promenade. 

And so the incident ended. But it was 
noticed that Admiral treated the 
quiet lieutenant with unusual respect and 
courtesy all the rest of the cruise. 

It has been charged against Dewey 
that he was a howling swell. In so far 
as that may mean one who has the best 
that money can buy among his personal 
belongings the expression is true. Heis 
the most carefully tailored officer in the 
United States Navy. It is really an ob- 
ject lesson in the art of dressing well to 
observe Dewey’s daily method ashore. 

If he could have his way, when in 
command of a ship he would never have 
officers who habitually drank sent to 
serve under him. ‘‘ Anything but a 
drunkard !’’ said he passionately once 
when he and some others were talking of 
a captain who had just been put on 
pledge. ‘‘ You can never tell what harm 
a drunken man will do. I would much 
rather be compelled to be shipmate with 
a lunatic. Him I could restrain, but not 
the drunkard. If I had my way, no officer 
in either army or navy who had been 
court-martialed and dismissed the ser- 
vice for drunkenness should ever be 
restored to the active list unless his refor- 
mation was absolutely sure.’’ 

Dewey is perhaps the best small-swords- 
man among the senior officers of the 
navy, indeed, the best in the service ex- 
cepting possibly Lieutenant-Commander 
Lucien Young, whose skill with the 
three-cornered dueling sword isa matter 
of note all through the service. Standing 
about 5 feet 9% or 10, lithe, and with 
cat-like quickness, the American Admiral 
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would be a dangerous antagonist with 
the glittering blade in his hand if he 
meant business. He has a liking for the 
sword. ‘‘It has been the weapon jaz 
excellence of the knight and the gentleman 
for a thousand years,’’ he once said, talk- 
ing of the arme blanche to a comrade. 
‘‘ With it, kings bestowed the accolade. 
It is the knightliest and noblest of 
weapons. With its record of chivalry, 
the white arm comes down through the 
ages, the last legacy of the dead days of 
romance and beauty to the twentieth 
century.”’ 

The early life of men of force and mark 
is generally interesting. Admiral Dewey 
spent his younger days at Norwich, Vt. 
All the old residents of that placid New 
England village remember the American 
Admiral. Some interesting reminiscences 
of Dewey as a boy are related by the old 
inhabitants. Asa lad Dewey had a most 
congenial companion in his sister, who is 
now Mrs. Greeley. ‘They were fine, vig- 
orous children, with a large amount of 
courage and imagination. In their play 
the realistic was very much in evidence. 
They particularly delighted in dangerous 
adventures. They were fond of making 
believe that the boy was some mythical 
warrior and the girl a forlorn princess 
about to be devoured by a sea monster. 
They put into their play some very real- 
istic action. A neighbor who watched 
the scene said: ‘‘I saw Mary wade out 
into the river where the water was up to 
her knees, and then George, with a wild 
yell, dashed out after her, brandishing a 
big stick with which he beat the water in 
every direction. He threw his left arm 
around her and escorted her to the shore. 
When they came up the bank I asked 
what the matter was, and the little girl 
with a charming lisp said: ‘‘I was being 
rescued from a ferocious alligator by my 
brother George, who came just in time to 
save me.”’ 

In his earliest school days, Dewey dis- 
played no great precocity, nor any marked 
tendency toward scholarship. He was 
never a bad boy, but often a very mis- 
chievous one. His mischief took the 
direction of playing tricks on anybody 
who gave a fair opening. It was at old 
Norwich University in Vermont that Ad- 
miral Dewey studied. He entered the 
university in 1851, when he was 14 years 
of age, and remained there until 1854, 
when having received his appointment 
as a cadet to the United States Naval 
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Academy he entered that institution. At 
Norwich he received some military train- 
ing and easily mastered the manual of 
arms. He would have been an officer in 
the cadet corps but for his mischievous- 
ness. The usual punishment for such 
offenses as his was to compel the offender 
to stand guard for a certain number of 
hours. Dewey’s face was soon a very 
familiar one to the town people. One 
day, while the youngsters were marching 
up and down, and going through a volun- 
tary drill performance, a sympathetic and 
venerable gentleman stopped him and 
said: 

‘*My son, you have a very nice face; 
why do you do things which make pun- 
ishment necessary and cause you always 
to be kept on guard ?”’ 

Not a muscle changed in the young- 
ster’s features, although his eyes twin- 
kled, as he answered: ‘‘I don’t mind 
telling you, sir, that’s it’s the only way 
in which I get the exercise I need.’’— 
New York Sun. 


<< 


WABBLER AND WABBLING. 


ON’T be a wabbler. When a top be- 

gins to wabble it is a sign that it is 
about to go out of action. Nor are the 
wishes of the wabbling top considered. 
It doesn’t sense the situation! Neither 
does the wabbling human, usually. He 
is never so sure of himself, never so con- 
fident that his gray matter is working 
superlatively well, never so impressed 
with the cleverness of his logic or the 
safety of his judgment as when his 
wabbles are beginning to reach rapidly 
through longer and'‘longer areas. Oh, 
yes! We've all seen the wabbling act 
performed. There is the teacher who 
wabbles from fad to fad; the preacher 
who wabbles in his creed; the lawyer who 
wabbles in his view of the law to suit the 
necessities of client’s purse; the physician’ 
who wabbles over his patient, the politi- 
tion wabbling under the influence of the 
office-bee buzzing in his bonnet. How 
he wabbies ! 

The next thing to being a wabbler is 
‘‘tying-up’’ toa wabbler. If you are of 
the clinging-vine type of humanity and 
must lean on some one, beware of the 
You never know when he is 
going to wabble off and leave you plain- 
tively murmuring, ‘‘ Where am I at?”’ 

The wabbler is a well-meaning human, 
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usually. He is as full of ‘‘ good inten- 
tions’’ as that celebrated pavement. The 
only wonder is that municipal authorities, 
looking for imperishable material that will 
bear up the heavy traffic of their streets, 
persist in considering only asphalt or vit- 
rified bricks. 

And so, my clinging-vine friend, as 
your support turns a longer wabble than 
common, you find yourself left behind 
without even a crutch to aid you in pain- 
fully plodding along the pave of ‘‘ good 
intentions’’ which he has left behind. 

Stand, act, live, quietly but positively, 
unassumingly but unflinchingly, for what 
is right. You may not be on the popular 
side to-day, but to-morrow all the world 
—wabblers, too—will be with you.— 
N. W. Journal of Education. 


_ 
_ 


THE MASTERY OF ENGLISH AS 
A JOY.* 








ie a scientific and mechanical age it is 
easy to forget that the true, the beau- 
tiful, and the good are inseparable as the 
ends of all proper human endeavor; that 
they are the eternal trinity to which edu- 
cation must ever erect its altars and pay 
its homage. It is important, in view of 
an object of thought, not alone to make 
scientific inquiry, but also to appropriate 
its esthetic and its moral value; as the 
criterion of culture is not ‘‘How much 
do you know?” and ‘‘ Who are you?” 
but in all the scale of being from angel 
to man, beast, and demon, ‘‘ What are 
you ?”’ 

Literature in the wide sense is the re- 
production of life’s thought, and the 
study of it is the study of life in its inner 
chamber. Literature may be pursued for 
culture or for mere knowledge, and with 
regard to its object there are two kinds of 
literature, as De Quincey says, ‘‘ There 
is, first, the literature of knowledge; and 
secondly, the literature of power. The 
function of the first is to teach; the func- 
tion of the second is to move. The first is 
a rudder; the second, an oar or a sail. 
The first speaks to the discursive under- 
standing; the second speaks ultimately, 
it may happen, to the higher understand- 
ing, or reason, but always through affec- 
tions of pleasure and sympathy.”’ 


Nearly all the branches of the public 





* Abstract of paper read by Prof. F. K. 
Sechrist at the Gettysburg Round Table Con- 
ference on English Language and Literature. 
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school curriculum are devoted to the lit- 
erature of knowledge; and unless reading 
too is taught to subserve only the pur- 
poses of science, that alone remains for 
the literature which has imagination for 
its basis and the beautiful and good for 
its aim. 

And this part of the educational pro- 
cess which was commonly supposed to be 
applicable only to classical students in 
college, and which has been denominated 
culture, and is at least the essence of cul- 
ture—this part of true education has been 
neglected because of ignorance of the 
child’s nature, which is now known to be 
keenly susceptible to the cultivating in- 
fluences of literature. The recognition 
of this fact is a matter of greatest import- 
ance when it is remembered that nine- 
tenths of the pupils of the United States 
begin and end their educational career in 
the elementary school. 

The appreciation of good literature in 
childhood, which the well-known biogra- 
phies of great writers disclose, is not due 
to the fact that they are elect spirits alone 
fitted for the enjoyment of what is good. 
Literature is not for the few any more 
than the light of the sun and the beauty 
of green fields and limpid streams. 

The pupils of the public schools have 
been denied access to-what De Quincey 
calls the literature of power, because of 
the traditional undue importance at- 
tached to the literature of knowledge. In 
examinations, as a rule, fact is king, often 
a tyrant whose domain covers all the pre- 
ceding recitations. Children who are 
listless and dull in the acquisition of facts 
often grasp eagerly at anything offered 
in the literature of myth, fable, romance 
and song, but, 

‘‘The hungry sheep look up and are not fed.” 


Of great importance is it that a youth 
in that mysterious and critical period, 
from about nine to fourteen, be conducted 
to the fields of romance and the history 
of heroic deed. No wonder that his spirit 
revolts against the perennial reading les- 
son with its ‘‘ Little Bo-Peep has lost her 
sheep’’ and ‘‘See the kitten on the wall,”’ 
which themselves might sometime be 
proper enough, if he were not preparing 
the lesson for the fifth time, learning 
again how to pronounce the words, read 
as if he would talk, and hold his book in 
the left hand. In that period of rapid 
growth of mind and body, of a voracious 
physical and mental appetite, the child’s 
foundation of taste is often laid, for better 
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or for worse, for paste jewels or the treas- 
ures of literature. In that period it may 
have been better for many a boy to play 
truant sometimes to unnatural instruc- 
tion, to go faithfully to school to the hills, 
fields and brooks, there to ‘‘dream of 
great things to do by and by.”’ 

The important relation of the literature 
of power to the elementary school is 
recognized, and we have the teachers, and 
we have the books and libraries, gray- 
towered buildings and school funds. The 
American boy shall have multiplied op- 
portunities. He shall be guided to the 
heart of poetry, humanity, to what in 
human is divine. Heshall beled to love 
the beautiful until he shall become beau- 
tiful within and ‘‘behold the good in 
everything save sin.”’ 

But how? Here we come to the part- 
ing of the ways. A professor of English 
in a great American university said, with 
much truth, that a teacher who casts 
about for a method is already lost. This 
does not mean that the teacher must be 
without method, but rather his method 
must be flexible, to meet the ever-varying 
conditions. 
a constant and a variable to deal with: 
the what-to-do is ever the same, the how- 
to-do-it will ever vary. His aim is to 
connect the experience of the pupil with 
the author’s visions of beauty, to measure 
the glowing spirit of an author’s work in 
terms of the pupils’ emotions, to sound 
the depths of the poet’s soul with the 
psychical experience of the pupil as a 
unit. Presupposing that the teacher has 
mastered both the form and content of a 
work of literary art, he is the living me- 
dium through whom the poet speaks his 
soul’s message to the pupils. And his 
method will vary as widely as the works 
of literature and individual experiences. 
In case a pupil can immediately appreci- 
ate a work, the teacher’s mediation is an 
impertinence. While in a scientific study, 
such as grammar, the teacher is safest to 
take total ignorance for granted, in liter- 
ature his success depends largely on the 
extent to which he knows and uses the 
child’s experience. 

As soon as the infant joyously appre- 
hends the rhythmical ticking of a watch 
held to its ear, it gives intelligent evi- 
dence of the harmony of its own being 
with external nature, of the coincidence 
of the rhythmical movements of the uni- 
verse without and the heart-throbs within. 
Nature’s language is rhythmical. Infants 
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are known to delight in the sounds of 
prose, seeming to recognize that ‘“‘all 
speech, even the commonest, has some- 
thing of song in it.’’ And before they 
‘lisp in numbers’’ or other articulate 
speech, children are said to feel the charm 
of the music of Paradise Lost and Poe’s 
Bells. Although not a word is under- 
stood, there is something in the rhyme 
and the rhythm that puts a sparkle in the 
eye and a light upon the countenance. 

(Here followed a discussion of teaching, 
first, the form and music of poetry, and, 
second, the beautiful content of literature, 
from the kindergarten to the high school, 
with illustrative quotations from Boker, 
Poe, Milton, Shakespeare, Tennyson and 
others. The method of teaching litera- 
ture from the zesthetic point of view was 
then illustrated by a number of sugges- 
tive questions on the first few lines of 
Whittier’s ‘‘ Barefoot Boy,’’ the first 
stanza of Gray’s Elegy, and the first scene 
in the play of Macbeth. ) 

While emotional joy, in a wide sense, 
is the end of the study of pure literature, 
the scientific principle is almost invari- 
ably the means toward the attainment of 
thatend. There is no such thing as an 
unintelligent appreciation of the beauti- 
ful. Unless the denotation and sugges- 
tiveness of the terms can be taken for 
granted as possessed by the reader, the 
state of ‘‘ wise passiveness,’’ which some 
so strenuously urge the pupil to assume 
in all reading, is largely the state of in- 
anity in which assimilation is impossible. 
Mastery is the emphatic word in the sub- 
ject assigned. 

As art is the employment of natural 
powers for an end, it differs from what we 
are accustomed to call’ nature by the in- 
tervention of personality. Any artistic 
reproduction is enjoyed while the original 
may pass by unnoticed. Nature itself has 
a different meaning to us when we behold 
in it the work of a Supreme Artist. And 
in literature it is not sufficient to come in 
contact with the raw emotions of human- 
ity, but we must hold intellectual com- 
munion with the personality of the artist 
and receive within us the wholesome up- 
lift of his effects. 

Art is selective in the reproduction of 
nature. The mission of art, on canvas 
or in letters, in view of the good and evil 
in the world, is to present to human con- 
ception the beauty and truth of the good, 
the good of the beautiful, and the ugliness 
of evil. Thus it becomes a vehicle of 
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progress. Thus it is allied to religion 
stripped of creed, of what is accidental 
and adventitious. The greatest English 
writers in their best works are what the 
Christian theology calls orthodox. 

If literature were taught in its native 
spirit, the teaching of reading would be 
a factor in character building and the 
school library would be invaluable. And 
if each grade were taught in a suitable 
literature throughout the course, the 
reading of such authors as Shakespeare 
and Milton in the secondary school would 
be comparatively easy and highly profit- 
able. If the elementary school would 
give this training, many of the problems 
of secondary school English would soon 
vanish. And such a training would be 
a preparation for that rare and almost 
unheard-of thing, the exjoyment of the 
Latin and Greek classics. 


— 
~~ 


MOVING MILLIONS OF GOLD. 








IGGER heaps of gold than ever were 
buried by Captain Kidd or carried by 
rakish craft in the palmy days of the 
Spanish Main, are week in and week out 
hauled around New York city, to and 
from banks and steamship wharves, in a 
commonplace truck. 

The business of moving the gold used 
in the settlement of commercial balances 
is always active in New York, for the 
credits and debits between the local banks 
and, in a wider sense, between the United 
States and foreign countries, are daily 
shifting and must constantly be met. Of 
course a growing share of the exchanges 
between banks is made by the check 
system and the clearing-house, so that 
after the associated banks, by their repre- 
sentatives, have met together in the 
morning of each business day and ex- 
changed the checks on each other taken 
in the previous day’s transactions, only 
the differences have to be paid in actual 
money. 

Thus it happens that the actual ex- 
change of cash is generally less than ten 
per cent. of the total clearings, or ex- 
changes of checks. For example: one 


day recently, when the New York banks 
had the largest clearings ever recorded— 
more than $352,000,000o—all that im- 
mense sum was paid and received by the 
use of only $15,000,000 of actual money. 
Ordinarily this money would have been 
in the form of greenbacks, but for some 
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months bills have been very scarce, and 
clearing-house balances have uniformly 
been paid in gold, as are foreign balances, 

Although foreign shipments of specie 
are almost constant in one direction or 
the other, the operation is always attended 
by danger and expense, so exchange 
bankers must see a substantial profit in it 
before shipment. This is possible only 
when the exchange rates in the debtor 
country rise high enough to pay for 
insurance, commissions and interest on 
the gold in transit. 

When the balance of trade demands 
actual shipments, New York bankers or 
foreign exchange houses call in the ser- 
vices of Mr. Barkley, a rotund truckman, 
well-known to everybody in Wall street. 
He has a monopoly of the trucking of 
gold there; all the bankers know and 
trust him, as they did his father for more 
than forty years. Barkley has a slate 
hanging in a doorway near the Stock 
Exchange, and his trucks stand near by 
when not busy. The bankers send a 
clerk or messenger for Barkley when they 
want any carting done. The last time I 
passed that door the slate said, ‘‘ Call at 
J. P. Morgan & Co.’s and see Mr. King.”’ 
Another day it may contain one or halfa 
dozen orders from the big houses, and 
thither Barkley or one or two of his men 
go to do their bidding. 

Gold in transit is packed into small 
rouleaux, wrapped carefully in little can- 
vas bags. ‘The small bags are encased in 
bigger and heavier ones. The whole 
thing is then put into a small keg and 
the interstices are filled with sawdust. 
This is to prevent abrasion, for gold that 
is much worn by rolling around loses 
considerably in value. 

Some gold stays in its wrappings for 
months and years together. It may in 
that time have traveled a dozen or twenty 
times across the ocean, or it may have 
lain untouched in bank vault or clearing- 
house. When moved about on the trucks, 
it might be supposed that a big guard of 
men would be necessary to watch lest 
some agile thief get away with one of the 
little kegs. But the little kegs are their 
own protection ; the $60,000 they contain 
makes troublesome lifting for two men, 
and only a Sandow of a thief would have 
any chance to get away in safety. 

All gold shipments of any magnitude 
go only by the fastest ships, which are 
built with special compartments for gold 
down on the keelson and far in the bows. 
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When Barkley or his European con- 
freres bring a consignment abroad, it is 
carefully stored in the ship’s vault and 
the purser takes sole charge of the keys. 
The first officer of the vessel sees that the 
vault is covered fathoms deep with the 
solidest kind of freight. If any robberies 
have occurred, they have never been re- 
corded.— Saturday Evening Post. 
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STATESMAN’S SABBATH. 





HEN John Quincy Adams was min- 
ister to the Court of Holland, he 
joined a society of learned men, who met 
once a week for mutual improvement. 
Mr. Adams, though one of the youngest 
members, soon became a great favorite; 
his finely-trained mind and delightful 
conversation won for him many friends, 
and, receiving as much enjoyment as he 
gave, he was always punctually present. 
On one occasion, however, so the story 
runs, the meeting was adjourned to Sab- 
bath evening. Mr. Adams was not there. 
It was appointed on the next Sabbath 
evening. Mr. Adams was not there. 
His fellow-members noticed and regretted 
his absence. On the third Sabbath 
evening it met, Mr. Adams’ chair was 
still vacant. Many were surprised that 
he who was formerly so prompt and 
punctual should thus suddenly break off. 
How did it happen? The press of busi- 
ness, it was supposed, kept him away. 

At last the meetings were returned to 
a week-day evening, and lo! there was 
Mr. Adams in his place, brilliant and 
delightful as ever. The members wel- 
comed him back, and expressed their 
sorrow that press of business, or the 
duties of his office, should so long have 
deprived them of his company. Did he 
let that go as the reason? 

‘*Not business engagements hindered 
me,’’ replied he; ‘‘ you met on the Lord’s 
day; that is a day devoted to religious 
uses by me.’’ 

He told them he had been brought up 
in a land where the Sabbath was strictly 
observed, and from all that he had felt 
and seen he was convinced of the un- 
speakable advantages arising from a 
faithful observance of it. 

John Quincy Adams’ example of moral 
courage is a safe one to follow. How 
many youths, going from pious homes to 
the cities, the far West, on the sea and 
land, are ‘thrown among Sabbath-break- 
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ers—reckless Sabbath-breakers and re- 
spectable Sabbath-breakers—-before whom 
they fail to stand up to their Sabbath . 
education?—Christian Observer. 








SWORD OF DAMOCLES. 





HERE was once a king whose name 

was Dionysius. He was so unjust 
and cruel that he won for himself the 
name of Tyrant. He knew that almost 
everybody hated him, and so he was 
always in dread lest somebody should 
take his life. 

But he was very rich, and he lived in 
a fine palace where there were many 
costly and beautiful things; and he was 
waited on by a host of servants who 
were always ready to do his bidding. 
One day a friend of his, whose name was 
Damocles, said to him: 

‘* How happy you must be! You have 
everything that any man could wish.”’ 

‘*Perhaps you would like to change 
places with me,’’ said the tyrant. 

‘*No, not that, O King!’’ sad Damo- 
cles; ‘‘ but I think that if I could only 
have your riches and your pleasures for 
one day, I should not want any greater 
happiness.”’ 

**Very well,’’ said the tyrant, 
shall have them.’’ 

And so, the next day, Damocles was 
led into the palace, and all the servants 
were bidden to treat him as their master. 
He sat down ata table in the banquet 
hall, and rich foods were placed before 
him. Nothing was wanting that could 
give him pleasure. There were costly 
wines, and beautiful flowers, and rare 
perfumes, and delightful music. He 
rested himself among soft cushions, and 
felt that he was the happiest man in all 
the world. 

Then he chanced to raise his eyes 
toward the ceiling. What was it that 
was dangling above him, with its point: 
almost touching his head? 

It was a sharp sword, and it was hung 
only by a single horse-hair. What if 
the hair should break? There was dan- 
ger every moment that it would do so. 

The smile faded from the lips of 
Damocles. His face became ashy pale. 
His hands trembled. He wanted no 
more food; he could drink no more wine; 
he took no more delight in the music. 
He longed to be out of the place, and 
away, he cared not where. 


‘* you 
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‘*What is the matter?’’ said the ty- 
rant. 

‘“That sword! that sword!’’ cried 
Damocles. He was so badly frightened 
that he dared not move. 

‘*Ves,’’ said Dionysius, ‘‘I know 
there is a sword above your head, and 


that it may fall at any moment. But 
why should that trouble you? I havea 
sword over my head all the time. I am 


every moment in dread lest something 
may cause me to lose my life.’’ 

‘* Let me go,’’ said Damocles. ‘‘I now 
see that I was mistaken, and that the 
rich and powerful are not so happy as 
they seem. Let me go back to my old 
home in the poor little cottage among the 
mountains.”’ 

And so long as he lived, he never 
again wanted to be rich, or to change 
places, even for a moment, with the King. 





~<—~ 


POLITICS IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


iw politics is injected to a great ex- 

tent into the public school system is 
a fact which cannot be successfully denied. 
That the results of the system of public 
education are as satisfactory as they are 
is a tribute to the earnestness, the intel- 
ligence and application of the great mass 
of teachers, and not to the practical and 
often ignorant politicians who form the 
local School Boards and often the Boards 
of Education. How toeliminate the poli- 
tical element which meddles in the educa- 
tion of the young and so achieve better 
results, is a problem which earnest educa- 
tors would like, but are unable to see 
solved. An esteemed contemporary, in 
discussing this bane of politics in the pub- 
lic schools, says : 

‘In this city the position of local School 
Director is sought by illiterate and often 
unscrupulous men as a stepping-stone to 
higher things political. If the best citi- 
zens of the city would take that active 
interest which is their duty in securing 
the best candidates for School Directors, 
the first move in the direction of reform 
would have been made.”’ 

The statements contained in the above 
are plain, unvarnished statements of facts. 
It is a humiliating truth that a large 
number of the School Directors of this 
city are ignorant or unscrupulious politi- 
cians, utterly unfit for the positions they 
hold, and who care nothing whatever for 





the interests of the schools or anything 
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except theirown ends. Almost the only 
chance the citizens have to rid themselves 
of this type of men is to see to it that 
delegates in whom they have absolute 
confidence, and whom they know to be 
entirely free from the domination of the 
ward and division leaders, are elected, to 
nominate fit Directors. 

To make sure that delegates of the 
character named are elected is almost the 
only chance of the citizen. To neglect 
the primaries and resolve to vote only for 
the best man at the polls is simply throw- 
ing a vote away. Once the nominating 
convention has done its work the citizen 
is hopeless; he cannot except in very rare 
instances prevent the election of the 
nominee, no matter how much he may 
desire to. ‘There are successful uprisings 
against candidates for almost any other 
office than that of School Director. Under 
the law a party nomination is to all intents 
and purposes equivalent to an election. 

Theoretically the law providing for 
minority representation fulfills a high 
ideal for the composition of a Board of 
School Directors, but in fact it is a lam- 
entable failure, and elections of men to fill 
very responsible offices are, as a rule, only 
humiliating farces. The law provides 
that each year four directors shall be 
chosen, each citizen voting for three 
candidates. It is clear enough that if 
each party would nominate four, or even 
three candidates, there would be a chance 
for a voter to make a choice, but this the 
ward leaders and precinct heelers are care- 
ful shall not be done, and in Republican 
wards the Republicans nominate three 
candidates and the Democrats but one, 
while in Democratic wards three Demo- 
crats and one Republican are named. 
When election day arrives there is little 
else for the voter to do but ratify this 
violation of the spirit of the law by his 
ballot, because all four nominated are 
more than reasonably certain to be re- 
turned elected. To overturn the mani- 
pulations of the politicians an independ- 
ent candidate would have to receive a 
higher vote than the slated one on the 
minority ticket, and this is a very difficult 
achievement. 

It is a folly to blame the politicans for 
taking advantage of the law to further 
their own ends, or the hacks who are 
chosen to be school directors for using the 
office they hold to further their own inter- 
ests, because self-interest dominates 
them, the education of children and the 
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good of the public being secondary. It 
is the citizen himself who is blameworthy. 
There are but two things for him to do— 
either join with his fellows and elect 
trustworthy delegates, or demand that the 
law providing for minority representation 
be abolished.—Phzladelphia Ledger. 


_— 
_ 





NAN’S WAY. 





‘* NAN,”’ said Mrs. Hodges, as a tall, 
slender girl came hurriedly into the 
sitting room, ‘‘ wait a minute, dear. I 
have a letter here from your Aunt Fannie, 
and she says—— ”’ 

**Oh, well, mamma,’’ interrupted Nan, 
‘‘T haven’t time to hear what she says 
now. I’m ina dreadfulhurry. I’ve got 
my room all torn up, and I want to put it 
in order before school time. You can 
read it to me to-night just as well.’’ 

‘*T think, dear, you’d better wait and 
hear it now,’’ her mother insisted, gently; 
‘‘for she says she is coming to spend 
some weeks with us, and I am sorry 
Fannie, but that means——’’ 

‘Qh, horrors, mamma! I know what 
that means. It means that I’ve got to 
give up my pretty room to her, and go in 
with Katie. I do wish we could have a 
house with a spare room in it, and not 
make me move all over the house when- 
ever anybody comes! It’s perfectly 
dreadful!”’ 

‘**T know it, dear; and I’m sorry it is 
necessary. But you must remember that 
you took the spare room on condition that 
you would willingly vacate it whenever 
it was needed for guests. Surely you can 
get along nicely with Katie for a few 
weeks.”’ 

‘Oh, but mamma, you don’t know 
how I hate to! She takes half a dozen 
dolls to bed, and tumbles around nights, 
and pulls the cover every way! It’s just 
horrid! ’’ 

And with a shrug and a frown, Nan 
flounced angrily out of the room. 

‘*Mamma,’’ said little Katie, who had 
been a silent listener to the conversation, 
“‘will Aunt Fannie stay long?’’ 

‘I don’t know. Why, dear?’’ asked 
her mother, smiling at the sober little 
face lifted to her. 

‘* Because—why, mamma, it isn’t nice 
at all when Nannie rooms with me. She 
throws my dollies out of bed, and scolds 
me so.’’ 

*“Yes, dear, I understand; but you 
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mustn’t mind it, Katie. Nannie does not 
mean to scold you; it is only her way.’’ 

That noon Nannie came to the table 
with a clouded brow, ate her dinner in 
silence, and, after the meal was ended, 
went up to her room, where they could 
hear her closet door angrily opened and 
closed, and bureau draws drawn noisily 
out, and pushed in again with a bang. 
Her mother sighed, but knowing that her 
fit of ill-humor would be over all the 
sooner if no one interfered, she let her 
work it off alone. 

The next day Aunt Fannie came, and 
from the moment of her arrival Nan was 
the devoted admirer of this sweet-faced 
woman, with her gentle voice and quiet 
manner. It was certainly lovely to be 
sweet and gentle, and for several days 
Nan’s abrupt movements were held de- 
cidedly in check, while the quick words 
and fretful tone, usually so ready in re- 
sponse to annoyance, were seldom heard. 

But one day all went wrong. It was 
rainy and cold, for one thing, which 
always made Nancross. Then she was 
late to breakfast; and, finding the coffee 
and cakes cold, she first scolded the girl, 
then spoke angrily to Katie, was im- 
pertinent to her mother, and ended by 
rushing off to school in the worst possible 
humor. After that nothing seemed to 
go smoothly, and matters fell back into 
the old way, until certainly Jennie Clark 
was right, and nobody in her senses 
would have thought of calling her 
** sweet.”’ 

Yet under all the fretfulness was hidden 
a loving heart, which expressed itself 
often in many hidden ways. She was so 
truly kind and thoughtful that they had 
come to overlook the. crossness, and ex- 
cuse it as ‘‘ Nan’s way.”’ 

But Aunt Fannie saw, with much sur- 
prise and anxiety, how this habit of ill- 
temper had grown upon the young girl, 
until it bade fair to make herself and 
every one about her uncomfortable. One. 
noon Mrs. Hodges came into the sitting- 
room, saying in a troubled voice : 

** Nannie, I wish you would go down 
and speak with Nora, for she is feeling 
very much hurt. She took some pains to 
do up your cambric dress just as you 
wanted it, and when you passed through 
the kitchen yesterday, and saw it on the 
bars, you said you never could wear it in 
the world ; it was entirely too stiff.’’ 

‘Oh, nonsense, mamma! She ought 
not to mind a little thing like that. I 
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know she’s dreadfully touchy, but she 
ought to know me well enough by this 
time. It is just my quick way of speak- 
ing; and the dress was all right after all. 
The old goose! I didn’t mean to hurt 
her feelings ; but I’ll go down, and make 
it all right with her.’’ 

Mrs. Hodges sighed as Nannie left the 
room, saying to her sister : 

‘*T do wish, Fannie, that Nannie was 
not so impulsive. She makes a great 
deal of trouble for herself and others. 
Still, she does not mean anything by it, 
for she has really a very warm heart; it 
is only her way.”’ 

That evening Nan came in the early 
twilight to the aunt’s room, saying : 

‘** Aunt Fannie, it is too dark to study, 
and just right for a chat.”’ 

‘*T was just wishing for you, dear,’’ 
was the reply. ‘‘ Your mother and I 
were out driving this afternoon, down by 
the Long Pond, and I brought home 
some plants for you to analyze.’’ 

‘Oh, Aunt Fannie! How kind! Where 
are they?’’ Nan exclaimed, eagerly ; 
for just now she was very much interested 
in botany. 

‘* Over there on the table, dear; and I 
think they should be put at once into 
water, as they must be somewhat wilted.”’ 

Nan went quickly to the table, where 
in the dim light she could discern the 
heap of leaves and branches. Grasping 
them impulsively with both hands, to 
carry them to her room, she suddenly 
threw them from her, and, rubbing her 
hands together, exclaimed, angrily : 

‘*For mercy’s sake! Why, what are 
they? My hands burn like fire !’’ 

**Oh, I’m sorry, dear,’’ said Aunt 
Fannie, gently ; ‘‘ but never mind. They 
are nettles, and that is just ‘a way they 
have.’ They are a very useful plant in 
many ways, and you must not mind it if 
they do sting you a little. They don’t 
mean to hurt you, Nannie; it is ‘only 
their way.’ ”’ 

Nan’s cheeks flushed hotly, but she bit 
her lip, and silently slipping the nettles 
on a paper, carried them to her room. 
After putting them in water, she stood a 
few minutes by the window, half-vexed 
with the pain in her hands, but feeling a 
still sharper pain in her heart. Suddenly 
she felt herself folded closely in two 
loving arms, while a tender voice said : 

‘** Was the lesson too severe, dear ?’’ 

With quickly filling eyes, Nannie 
turned to her, saying : 
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‘*Oh, Aunt Fannie! Do you think I 
am like the nettles? Do you mean that?”’ 

In the gathering twilight they sat down 
together for a long and earnest talk, in 
the course of which ‘‘ Nan’s way ’”’ looked 
more hateful to herself than it could ever 
have seemed to any one else. Just before 
they separated; Nan said, earnestly : 

‘* Somebody once said of somebody that 
“her ways were ways of pleasantness, and 
all her paths were peace.’ I think that 
was lovely.’’ 

‘* Yes, dear,’’ replied her aunt, stroking 
the fair head as it lay on her shoulder. 
‘* Solomon said it of Wisdom, and many 
have found it true.”’ 

‘“‘I know,’’ said Nan, catching the 
caressing hand, and playfully kissing it ; 
‘* but since then somebody said it of you, 
Aunt Fannie, and ‘many have found it 
true.’ If I thought that, by trying ever 
so hard, years from now people would 
say thatofme! Aunt Fannie, you must 
help me, for it will be ever so hard ; but 
I will try, for I mean to begin a new way 
from this very night.”’— Zhe Advance. 
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ONCE UPON A TIME. 








MABEL ELLERY ADAMS. 





Y little friend, who is dearer to me 
than aught else in life, whose future 
I would not mar for anything this world 
could give, my little friend, who at 
seven, in this year of grace, 1897, has be- 
fore him opportunities of adaptation to 
the civilization in which he was born, 
opportunities to gain power, and oppor- 
tunities to attain to self-realization, which 
the prophets of the new education assure 
us will be the certain heritage of the in- 
fants of to-day; this little centre of hope, 
who will be a man in the new century so 
soon to dawn, climbs into my lap when 
bedtime comes, when the fire is burning 
low, and the house is quiet, and begins 
eagerly, ‘‘Once upon a time — now, 
now, once upon a time——’”’ 

The childhood of the individual, like 
the childhood of the race, demands 
wonders. ‘‘Tell me a very wonderful 
story to-night,’’ says my happy audience 
of one, ‘‘about a very strong, strong, 
strong man, because I am growing so 
strong.’’ 

Now, what shall I tell my boy? Shall 
I nourish him “with the fairy tales of 
science, and the long results of time?’’ 
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Shall I tell him how Franklin once went 
out to fly a kite, how Watts let the kettle 
boil over, how Dr. Bell tried to invent 
something which should help his deaf 
mother, or some other of the numberless 
facts and legends which have to do with 
the history of discoveries in the natural 
sciences? No, because I hope some day, 
before very long, under proper guidance, 
he will begin to make some of those dis- 
coveries for himself, and that those stories 
will be more appropriate and more inter- 
esting then. 

Shall I tell him about Lincoln’s toil- 
some childhood, Putnam’s fight with a 
wolf, John Smith and Pocahontas, Wash- 
ington and the hatchet, and all the rest? 
Yes, if the historical (?) incidents lend 
themselves to the fashioning of symmet- 
rical and interesting stories, and furnish 
a good deal of food for the imagination, I 
will tell them to the little one; but, let it 
be truthfully admitted, wlth far more at- 
tention to their dramatic than their ethi- 
cal value, and only an incidental ac- 
knowledgment that they are legitimate 
predecessors of real history. 

Shall I tell him about Alfred and the 
neglected cakes, Bruce and the undis- 
turbed spider’s web. Richard II and his 
child wife, Matilda’s escape from Oxford 
castle, the Children’s Crusade, and all the 
hundred and one incidents that European 
history affords? Yes, I will tell him 
those, for the same reason that I told him 
the stories of his own land, and when we 
meet a noble character or a noble act in 
our stories, I will call his attention to it ; 
but never, oh! never preach about it. 
The tragedies of history I must either 
omit, or so arrange my narrative that the 
end comes before the historical climax, 
which might prove too great a drain 
upon my boy’s too ready sympathy ; but 
if my little listener, like some children I 
know, were selfish, caring nothing for 
others’ pain, I would tell him sad stories, 
like ‘‘The Princes in the Tower,’’ and 
‘Little Prince Arthur,’’ on purpose to 
rouse his sympathy. 

What else shall I tell my story - hungry 
child? Shall I tell him ‘‘ Cinderella,’ 
“‘Beauty and the Beast,’’ ‘‘ Jack and the 
Beanstalk,’’ ‘‘ Hop-o-my-Thumb,’’ ‘‘ The 
Cold Heart,’’ ‘‘Snow-White and Rose- 
Red,’’ ‘‘ The King of the Golden River,”’ 
“Cecil and the Ogre,’’ ‘‘The Fern 
Fairy,’’ ‘‘Sindbad, the Sailor,’’ and all 
the rest? Yes, I will tell them to him, 
every one. Why? Because they pos- 
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sess the one absolute essential of a good 
story—they are interesting; they were 
interesting to his ancestors, farther back 
than history can be sure of; they were 
interesting to his father and mother, and 
they wiil be interesting to his children in. 
the years tocome. They are interesting, 
because they deal with the simple in- 
stincts of the race before civilization cov- 
ered them with too thick a garment, and 
so they represent to the young hearer 
motives and emotions that are within his 
own experience. Love and hate, a belief 
in the marvelous, rewards for right con- 
duct, punishment for evil-doing, beauty 
joined to goodness, and ugliness to evil, 
all these enter into the drama of the fairy 
story, and, to my mind, produce no harm 
for my boy. 

‘* What do you say when he asks if the 
stories are true?’’ says some one. 

I tell him the truth, of course; that 
this one is true, and that one only a 
story, while a third is believed to be 
true. 

Shall I tell him myths? Yes, or let 
him read them for himself; but I am not 
of those who are myth-mad, and believe 
that no true education can be attained 
without a knowledge of myths; neither 
do I think that all of them furnish forth 
material more desirable than anything 
else for stories. The principal Greek and 
Roman myths may very well find a place 
in the first year of the preparatory his- 
tory in the lower primary grades, it 
seems to me, and those of other nations 
may or may not be known to childhood ; 
no dire consequence will follow either al- 
ternative. 

(I am quite aware that the commonly- 
told fairy tales are bdsed on myths and 
folk-lore, but there be some who would 
rake up every obscure myth in every 
European tongue for the delectation of 
youth, and it is to such myths I refer.) 

What next? Stories of personal bravery 
in war or danger are always acceptable to’ 
my boy. They may be true, or they 
may be ‘‘ made up;”’ they may even 
contain a moral, if it is an obvious one, 
but they must be interesting, and they 
must abound in incident and detail. If I 
tell about a rescue by the monks and the 
dogs of St. Bernard, I must put in every 
item, the looking for tracks, the follow- 
ing a wrong scent, the scratching in the 
snow, and all the rest. 

‘‘Jean Valjean and Cosette,’’ ‘‘ The 
Cat’s Raphael,’’ ‘‘ Elizabeth of Siberia,’’ 
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‘Philip Sydney’s Giving up the Cup of 
Cold Water,’’ a softened version of the 
‘“*Count of Monte Cristo,’’—this little 
revery will grow into a catalogue if I do 
not stop, and so I will stop, only explain- 
ing that the horror of fairy tales of some 
mothers on the one hand, and the ex- 
travagances of the myth-fiends on the 
other, both expressed to me on the same 
day, caused me thus to write down what 
I have found interesting to a boy in his 
home. 

As the boy in question chooses ‘‘ Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream,’’ Plutarch’s 
‘**Lives,’’ ‘‘ Marmion,’’ and the like, for 
his own reading, it seems almost safe to 
infer that the stories he has heard have 
not re-acted harmfully upon his literary 
taste.—V. Y. School Journal. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 








LYMAN ABBOTT’S RENDERING OF PAUL’S 
PSALM TO LOVE. 





RE all apostles? Are all prophets? 

Are all teachers? Are all miracle 
workers? Areall faith healers? Doall 
speak with tongues? Do all interpret? 
But desire earnestly the greater gifts. 
And yet I show you a way that excels 
all others. 

If I speak with the tongues of men and 
even of angels, but have not love, I am 
become mere sounding brass or clanging 
cymbals. And if I have the gift of pro- 
phecy, and know all the mysteries of 
God’s councils, 
knowledge: and if I have fulness of faith 
so that Ican remove mountains, but have 
not love, Iam nothing. And though I 
dole out in alms all my possessions, and 
though I deliver up my body that I may 
receive the martyr’s glory, and have not 
love, it profiteth me nothing. 

Love bears long with offenders, and is 
helpful: love is not envious; love does not 
show itself off; does not bear itself proudly; 
does not behave unbecomingly; seeketh 
not her own things; is not irritable; does 
not store up in memory injuries received; 
rejoices not in injustice, but rejoices with 
the truth; silently endures all experi- 
ences; trusts in them all; hopes in them 
all, is patient under them all. 

Love never loses its power. Are there 
prophecies? ‘They shall be done away. 
Are there tongues? They shall cease. 
Is there knowledge? It shall be done 
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away. For we know the truth only from 
fragments, and we prophesy only from 
fragments, but when the perfected life has 
come to us, the fragments will be put 
away. WhenI wasa little child, I spake 
like a little child, I felt like a little child, 
I reasoned like a little child. But now 
that I have become a man, I put away the 
ways of a little child. For now we see 
truth through a mirror, in enigmatical 
reflections, but then face to face : now I 
know only from fragments, then I shall 
know thoroughly, even as I am known 
thoroughly. But even as things are, 
there abideth faith, hope love—these 
three. But the greatest of these is love. 
’T is not the deed that you do, 

Though the deed be never so fair, 
But the love which the dear Lord looketh for, 

Hidden with tender care, 

In the heart of the deed so fair. 


-— 


NICARAGUA CANAL, 








HE topography of Nicaragua is re- 

markable. A steamship of 600 tons, 
drawing ten feet of water, can go from 
New York toa point twelve miles from 
the Pacific Ocean, which one can see from 
her masthead. In a distance of 155 
miles from the coast is an elevation of 110 
feet. Yet a navigable waterway exists 
the entire distance through the San Juan 
River, entering the Caribbean Sea at 
Greytown or San Juan and Lake Nica- 
rauga, of which it is the outlet. The 
isthmus is nearly cut in two by this feat- 
ure of the country. But a great barrier 
exists on the Atlantic side in the foot- 
hills of the mountains. Here the waters 
encounter a rocky formation three miles 
in thickness and nearly 150 feet in height. 
The work of cutting through this barrier 
constitutes the main portion of the under- 
taking, compared with which the bal- 
ance is child’s play. 

The channel, artificial and natural, 
according to the latest and revised esti- 
mates of engineers, will be 1,694 miles 
long, of which 26.8 miles will be excava- 
tion, 64.5 miles will be through the San 
Juan, and 56.5 through Lake Nicaragua, 
while, by constructing dams, navigable 
basins 21.6 miles long will be created. 
The channel will be 110 feet above tide- 
water at its highest or summit level, 
which will be maintained for a distance 
of 153.2 miles by a series of six locks 650 
feet long and fifty feet wide. The great- 
est height or lift of these locks will be 
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forty-five feet, and their construction will 
be one of the most notable engineering 
feats in history. They will elevate a wall 
of water 650 feet long, eighty feet wide, 
and thirty feet deep to the altitude speci- 
fied so quickly that a steamship can pass 
through one of them in forty-eight min- 
utes. The famous Canadian canal sys- 
tem by which the rapids of the St. 
Lawrence river are avoided, include locks 
from nine to thirteen feet, but the high- 
est of these is less than a third of the 
largest Nicaragua lock. Inside, as well 
as outside of the locks, the minimum 
depth of water is to be thirty feet. The 
bottom width outside of the locks is to be 
100 feet.— The Chautauguan. 


atin 


SAN FRANCISCO SEA LIONS. 








UNNY, and delightful, and not at all 
dangerous pets, are the famous sea 
lions at San Francisco, California. They 
live on several rocky little islands in the 
ocean, close to the shore; so close that 
they can be watched easily from the ver- 
anda of the hotel near the beach. 

And what does a sea lion look like? 

A full-grown male sea lion is about as 
large as an ox; and a baby sea lion is not 
larger than a calf. 

The sea lion has a thick neck, a small 
head, and tiny ears. His skin lies in 
great folds about his shoulders; some 
people fancy it looks like a mane, and 
that is why this kind of a seal is called a 
sea lion. 

The lion has two big fins in front; and 
his tail is divided, making two more fins 
behind. It is the front ones that he uses 
most in swimming. It is always an in- 
teresting sight to see one of these lions 
moving in the water. No boy can swim 
as fast, or as far, or as easily as he does. 
On land he looks awkward. He wriggles 
and flops as he drags himself over the 
rocks. 

The sea lion is not only armed with 
strong, sharp teeth, but has claws at the 
ends of his fins. He has coarse, stiff 
hair; the baby lions are generally a pretty 
chestnut brown all over, but the backs of 
the old ones are a yellowish gray. 

His voice sounds like the roar of the 
ocean in which he lives. 

The sea lion eats fish, and crabs, and 
sea birds whenever he can get them. 
Sometimes he is able to catch a sea gull 
in this way: he swims along with only 
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the top of his nose above water; by and 
by a hungry gull, flying over him, stops 
to see whether that brown bit on the top 
of the waves is not something good to 
eat. The gull comes down nearer and 
nearer, and presently the sea lion opens 
his mouth and snaps up the poor bird. 

Each of the sea lions has its own place 
on the rocks, If one of them tries to 
take another one’s place, there is a great 
quarrel. 

The young sea lions cannot swim 
against a high.tide, and so now and then 
one of them is washed ashore. Then the 
baby on the beach, and its mother out on 
the rocks, cry very hard indeed; and 
when the tide ebbs, the people on shore 
push the little sea lion gently into the 
water, and it swims joyfully back to its 
mother. 

No one was allowed to shoot these sea 
lions, or to hurt or disturb them in any 
way, but they are so destructive of the 
fish that they may soon be killed off 
themselves to give the fish a chance. 





NATURE’S MEDICINE. 





AID an eminent physician: ‘‘ If house- 

wives would make a study of the 
medicinal properties of the vegetables, 
fruits, etc., which they serve, and act 
upon the knowledge thus gained, there 
would be far less need to summon the 
physician on every slight indisposition of 
some member of the family. Of course, 
this only applies to ailments in the 
incipient form, when, by prompt action, 
disease may be warded off. The ounce 
of prevention in this, as in other cases, is 
far better than the pound of cure. When 
disease has fastened upon the system, the 
only proper course is to employ the best 
physician procurable.’’ 

Those inclined to or suffering from 
rheumatic troubles, says a writer in the 
Dietetic Magazine, should use celery, 
pie-plant, all tart fruits, especially lemons 
and sour oranges. 

One troubled with nervous disorders 
will be greatly benefited by using onions, 
turnips and celery. Onions are said to 
be almost the best nervine known. Noth- 
ing will so quickly relieve nervous pros- 
tration and tone up a worn-out system. 

For kidney troubles use grapes, spinach 
and common dandelion, making a tea of 
the roots of the two latter, and taking 
tablespoonful doses several times a day, 
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when the plants are not procurable for a 
relish. Buttermilk as a beverage is also 
beneficial. For disorders of the liver use 
tomatoes, onions, lemons and salt. 

Insomnia is often cured by the use of 
either lettuce or onions. Use all kinds 
of fresh, ripe fruits to purify the blood and 
tone up the system. Blackberries and 
raspberries are tonic. Bananas are ex- 
cellent food for those suffering from 
digestive irregularities. 

Cranberries are used externally as well 
as internally for erysipelas, and figs—a 
most valuable remedy for those suffering 
with cancer—are used in the same way. 

Garlic, olives, onions, peanuts and 
tomatoes promote digestion. The beaten 
yolk of an egg, with milk enough added 
to make it palatable, will be beneficial in 
cases of jaundice. Take morning and 
night. Also the beaten yolk with sugar 
is good to clear and strengthen the voice, 
and the beaten whites with lemon juice 
and sugar will relieve hoarseness. 

Elderberries are said to be a specific for 
dropsy. Spinach and onions will relieve 
those suffering with gravel. Carrots are 
good for asthmatic troubles. Turnips, 
onions, and salt for scurvy. Those who 
are troubled with diabetes should use 
foods devoid of sugar and starch. Pea- 
nuts are especially recommended for 
corpulent diabetes. : 

A chapter might be written on lemons, 
the free use of which often saves a good 
big doctor’s bill. They are a sovereign 
remedy for cold, if taken in time. When 
a severe cold is felt coming on the patient 
should take a hot lemonade, made by 
squeezing and cutting one lemon into a 
half pint of boiling water. Add a very 
little sugar to make it palatable, drink 
and go to bed, covering up warmly to 
induce a gentle perspiration. For fever- 
ish thirst in sickness, biliousness, low 
fevers, rheumatism, liver troubles, etc., 
they are almost invaluable. 





HAMILTON W. MABIE, as president of 
the New York Kindergarten Association, 
at the fourth annual meeting stated his 
opinion in the following words: ‘‘ Year 
by year the kindergarten more clearly 
proves its undoubled benefits, not only 
as an educating, refining, and uplifting 
influence in families of the poor, but as a 
philosophically accurate means of physi- 
cal, mental, and moral development for 
children in every condition of life.’’ 
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WHAT THE SCHOOL CAN DO FOR 
THE HOME. 





BISHOP J. H. VINCENT. 





HE best and most radical work of the 
school outside of its walls is its con- 
tribution to the confidence and hopeful- 
ness of adults as to possibilities of their 
own mental improvement. ‘‘ Old folks’”’ 
and ‘‘ middle-aged folks’’ are often at 
their intellectual best at the very time of 
life when the popular notion concerning 
them is that ‘‘ they are too old to learn.” 
One is never too old to learn, to think, to 
read, to grow in knowledge and wisdom. 
The spirit may be young even when the 
flesh is feeble. Old people may break 
old habits and form new good habits. A 
true taste may be cultivated late in life. 
Away with the pessimistic heresy about 
the doom of the old! Some of the best 
work has been done by mature men who 
have carried out their far-reaching plans 
of self-improvement. 

Mr. Mabie says: ‘‘James Smetham, 
the English artist, feeling keenly the im- 
perfection of his training, formulated a 
plan of study combining art, literature, 
and the religious life, and devoted twenty- 
five years to working it out. Goethe 
spent more than sixty years in the pro- 
cess of developing himself harmoniously 
on all sides; and few men have wasted 
less time than he. And yet in the case 
of each of these rigorous and faithful stu- 
dents, there were other, and for long 
periods more engrossing occupations. 
We all know of old Cato, who studied 
Greek when he was eighty; Sophocles, 
who at eighty wrote his masterpiece; 
Simonides, who at eighty won a literary 
prize ; Chaucer, who at sixty wrote the 
‘*Canterbury Tales;’’ and Goethe, who at 
eighty completed ‘‘Faust.’’ On the 
tombstone of John Richard Green, the 
historian, is the epitaph ‘‘ He died learn- 
ing.’’ Here is an important mission for 
the school: to awaken age and even old 
age in the family, to its privileges, possi- 
bilities, and responsibilities in literary 
and educational work—and chiefly for 
the sake of the coming generation. The 
busiest people may crowd into life at 
least fifteen minutes out of every twenty- 
four hours. That means the thoughtful 
reading of ‘‘at least two pages a day.” 
But that means two volumes a year of 
three hundred and sixty-five pages each. 
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That means, in ten years, the reading of 
twenty great volumes. 

Therefore let the school starile all 
adults and the most venerable members 
of society to co-operate with its own sys- 
tematic efforts for general education. In 
this way the school will embrace the 
whole community and the home will 
have the school to thank for sweet mem- 
ories and for perpetual inspiration ; and 
the later generations will give honor 
to the school-house of our new century 
for its work in behalf of the grown up 
and the old as well as the young. 


ss 


TREES. 








BY ELEANOR ROOT. 





ID you ever stop to think how much 
we owe to the trees? Let us see. 
You have learned in school that trees 
purify the air by taking out of it gases 
which are hurtful to man, and also that 
they purify the springs of water at their 
roots ; consequently, you understand why 
it is that terrible fevers have so often fol- 
lowed the cutting down of forests in a 
new country. But do you know, too, that 
the health-giving quality of trees is only 
one of their many virtues? 

Not the least of these isthe prevention 
of floods, and the droughts which follow 
floods. You will wonder how this is. 
Now you know if you hang outa piece of 
wet cloth in the sun and wind it will be- 
come quickly dry. The water in it has 
evaporated. So it is with the open spaces 
where there are no trees. And the 
moisture, which has all at once been ab- 
sorbed by the air, is discharged in tor- 
rents instead of the gentle rains, as would 
be the case if there were trees and it was 
absorbed gradually. Here again comes 
in the question of health, for floods and 
droughts are as hurtful to man as to the 
soil which suffets from them. 

A way in which trees help us greatly, 
which is not often thought of, is by pre- 
venting so great extremes of heat and cold 
as there would otherwise be. Your geogra- 
phies tell you how the ocean equalizes the 
climate of places upon it. It is upon the 
same principle that trees modify climate, 
though in a lesser degree. Their effect 
upon desert land should be spoken of as 
well. It has been found that where trees 
have been planted to keep off the winds 
of the ocean from such land, in a short 
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time crops could be raised. This is be- 
cause the winds take up the moisture 
very quickly. When the winds cease to 
blow, therefore, or blow less hard, the 
rainfall is increased. Indeed, it has been 
thought that even the terrible Sahara des- 
ert itself might be made fertile by plant- 
ing trees. It is known that springs of 
water in the oases disappear if the trees 
are for any reason destroyed, and also that 
new springs appear in the spots where 
they have been made to grow. 

None, perhaps, can appreciate so fully 
their loveliness and charm as those who 
have crossed the desert plains of the Great 
West. How the passengers on the over- 
land train crowd about the little plats of 
grass (carefully guarded by iron fences) 
where trees are growing, while such ex- 
clamations as ‘‘O don’t they look good?”’ 
‘* How it rests one to see those trees!’’ 
‘‘I never appreciated trees before!’’ are 
heard on every side. 

Now, as homes for birds and animals: 
See that nest on the top bough! Hear 
those robins twittering from the leafy 


| sprays above our heads, while from bough 


to bough dart the nimble squirrels, peer- 
ing at us with sharp eyes as much as to 
say, ‘‘O you poor people, you have to be 
shut up in boards, and bricks, and roof- 
ings. Youaretobepitied! Don’t youenvy 
us, and wish you were as free as we are?”’ 


A HANDSOME SOUL. 








ONE day a boy who was taking his 
first lesson in the art of sliding down hill 
found his feet in too close contact with a 
lady’s silk dress. Mortified and con- 
fused, he sprang from his sled and, cap in 
hand, commenced an apology. 

‘*T beg your pardon, ma’am ; I ain very 
sorry.’”’ 

‘*Never mind that,’’ exclaimed the 
lady ; ‘‘ there is no harm done, and: you 
feel worse about it than I do.”’ 

‘*But your dress is ruinec. I thought 
you would be angry with me for being so 
careless,’’ 

‘*Oh, no,’’ she replied; ‘‘ better to have 
a soiled dress than a ruffled temper.’’ 

‘‘Oh, what a beauty,’’ exclaimed the 
lad, as the lady passed on. 

‘* Who, that lady ?’”’ returned his com- 
rade. ‘‘If you call her a beauty, you 
shan’t choose forme. Why, she is old, 
and her face is wrinkled.’ 

**T don’t care if her face is wrinkled,’’ 
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replied the other, ‘‘ her soul is handsome, 
anyhow.’’ 

A great shout of laughter followed, 
from which he was glad to escape. Re- 
lating the incident to his mother, he said: 
‘*O mother, that lady did me good. I 
shall never forget it: and when I am 
tempted to get angry I will think of what 
she said, ‘ Better to have a soiled dress 
than a ruffled temper.’ ’’—Advocate. 


> 
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THE TRANSVAAL REPUBLIC—AN 
ENGLISH STATEMENT. 








ROBERT SPENCE WATSON. 





pete we have drifted into a war 
which must have far-reaching and 
possibly disastrous consequences to our 
colonial empire, it is well that we should 
calmly consider how far it is necessary, 
and what it is all about. We shall be 
able to do this the more easily if we are 
acquainted with the history of our con- 
nection with the Transvaal. 

We had harried the Dutch, who did not 
agree with or like our rule, out of the 
Cape Colony into Natal and the Orange 
River Territory, and out of the Orange 
River Territory into the Transvaal, where 
Pretorius established a republic. In 
1852, English commissioners entered into 
the Sand River treaty with him. The 
Transvaal had never been declared Brit- 
ish territory, and the first article of this 


convention guaranteed ‘‘in the fullest | 


manner, ou the part of the British gov- 
ernment, to the emigrant farmers beyond 
the Vaal river, the right to manage their 
own affairs and to govern themselves ac- 
cording to their own laws, without any 
interference on the part of the British 
Government; and that no encroachment 
shall be made by the said Government to 
the territory beyond, to the north of the 
Vaal river; with the further assurance 
that the warmest wish of the British Gov- 
ernment is to promote peace, free trade, 
and friendly intercourse with the emi- 
grant farmers now inhabiting, or who 
hereafter may inhabit, that country; it 
being understood that this system of non- 
interference is binding upon both par- 
ties.’? And thus the Transvaal Republic 


was formed by treaty with the English 
nation. 

The Boers had before this formed a 
republic in the Orange River Free State. 
The Earl Grey of that day instructed 
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Sir Harry Smith to induce the native 
chiefs ‘‘ to establish a confederacy against 
the Boers.’’ In 1848 we fought them, beat 
them,andannexed their territory. In 1854 
we gave it back to them and guaranteed 
their independence. For thirteen years 
thfngs went on quietly. Then, in 1867, 
the diamond fields were discovered in the 
west part of the Free State territory; the 
British Government forgot all about their 
treaty, and, in 1871, declared the dia- 
mond fields to be British territory. In 
1874, an English resident told Mr. 
Proude that this transaction made him 
ashamed of his country. 

In 1871 gold was discovered in the 
north of the Transvaal, and diggers 
rushed to avail themselves of the discov- 
ery. Then we began to support the 
Zulus in long-standing contentions with 
the Boers. The English Government 
had already received a request from the 
handful of Englishmen who had been 
tempted to the country by gold, to annex 
the Transvaal. They sent Theophilus 
Shepstone to investigate matters, and to 
advise the Dutch authorities. He en- 
tered Pretoria on the 22d of January, 1877, 
and on the 12th of April, in direct defi- 
ance of his commission, he issued a proc- 
lamration annexing the country. 

He told our Government that this was 
in accordance with the wishes of the great 
majority of the people. But, though he 
used the most despotic and arbitrary 
means to intimidate them, out of the 
8,000 adult males in the Transvaal, 6,591 
signed the memorial against, and only 
587 for the annexation. Then he said 
that the Boers had instituted slavery in 
their territory. It was true that they 
had introduced compulsory apprentice- 
ship. This is a form of forced labor 
which is a most cruel form of slavery. 
But the Chartered Company and the 
Cape Government have both adopted it 
in recent years. 

Then he said they ill-treated the 
natives. We should all of us hide our 
heads when treatment of the natives is 
mentioned. Our hands are as black in 
this matter as those of any of our neigh- 
bors. 

Then he said that the natives had 
beaten them in war; but, at that very 
time Secocooni was suing for peace. All 
the pretexts were untrue. We were told 
that annexation was necessary for the 
peace of South Africa, and all the foolish 
notions about upholding British power 
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and prestige by doing wrong, which are 
polished up to pass current now, were 
eagerly brought forward then. But we 
were not then so materialistically in- 
clined as we are now. The worship of 
the golden calf was not so universal. We 
had no Chartered Company of South 
Africa, with its alter ego, the South Afri- 
can League, and thus no great body of 
wealthy and powerful shareholders to 
push pecuniary interests under the spe- 
cious titles of national glory and honor. 
We were led by the greatest of leaders, 
Mr. Gladstone, and we did what was 
right—we gave back the Transvaal to the 
Boers. It was unfortunate that this res- 
titution accidentally came after the de- 
feat of the Majuba Hill, but if the annex- 
ation was wrong, we were also wrong in 
fighting the Boers at Majuba Hill. 

When the Transvaal was given back to 
the Boers, the suzerainty of the British 
sovereign was retained. What suzerainty 
exactly is, authorities differ about, but 
the actual position is thus stated in ‘“‘ The 
Statesman’s Year Book ’’ for 1898, where 
the Transvaal (the South African Repub- 
lic) is placed amongst ‘‘ Foreign Coun- 
tries:’’ According to the convention rati- 
fied by the Volksraad, October 26, 1881, 
self government was restored to the Trans- 
vaal so far as regards internal affairs, the 
control and management of external 
affairs being reserved to Her Majesty as 
suzerain. Another cotivention with the 
Government of Great Britain was signed 
in London, February 27, 1884, ratified 
by the Volksraad, August 8th, by which 
the State is to be known as the South 
African Republic, and the British suze- 
rainty restricted tocontrol of foreign rela- 
tions. 

Unfortunately for the peace and quiet- 
ness of the Transvaal, which was a pas- 
toral country inhabited by agriculturists, 
the gold-fields which it contains are per- 
haps the richest in the world, and there 
are also coal mines. Hence great num- 
bers of foreigners (the much-talked-of 
Uitlanders) have rushed into the country. 
Many of the foreigners (who are chiefly 
English) have taken up their abode per- 
manently in the land; but the greater 
part are mere birds of passage, attracted 
by the gold, and meaning to make their 
pile and leave the country as soon as that 
is accomplished. 

Now this is always an awkward ele- 
ment to deal with, and one which must 
give the Government of the Transvaal 
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constant anxiety. They cannot, and 
they ought not, to consent to put the 
future of their land at the mercy of a 
horde of rapacious foreigners. They 
ought to give men, who show that they 
are really desirous to become citizens, 
with the intention of being loyal and 
law-abiding, the full rights of citizen- 
ship. But how and when is this to be 
done is a matter for them, and for them 
alone. We may advise, we may suggest, 
we have no right to compel. All coun- 
tries differ in this alien matter. With us 
an alien can obtain the right to vote by 
being naturalized. .He must have lived 
five years in the country, taken the oath 
of allegiance, pay £6, satisfy the Secre- 
tary of State, who can reject without 
giving a reason, and then may be unable 
to get on the register for nearly twelve 
months, or to vote for six months more— 
that is six and one-half yearsin all. In 
the United States it is nearly as long. 
President Kruger has offered seven years 
in the Transvaal. 

But, say Sir Alfred Milner and his 
friends, that is no use; we want to geta 
great number on the registers at once; 
and there is talk of the next President 
being a foreigner. That is unreasonable 
and unfair. Oh, says the Daily News. 
but the franchise is only a stepping-stone 
to the abolishing of grievances. Now it 
is time that the truth were told about 
these grievances. What are they? To 
hear some men talk, you would imagine 
they were personal torture at the least. 
We should know them all. The worst 
of them are not nearly so bad as the 
injustices inflicted by the Tories upon 
Ireland only ten years ago. Just as the 
great majority of those who shriek out 
forever because the Transvaal authorities 
are more prudent than they think proper 
are the men who fifteen years ago de- 
nied the franchise to their fellow-citizens, 
so the great majority of those who de- 
nounce the prohibition of public meetings 
in the Transvaal applauded their prohi- 
bition in Ireland less than ten years ogo. 

The grievances have been stated thus: 
(1) The compulsory learning of Dutch in 
the National schools; but the learning of 
English is compulsory in Welsh, Scotch. 
and Irish national schools, and Celtic and 
Gaelic are strictly forbidden. (2) The 
defective police and sanitary regulations; 
our own have many imperfections. (3) 
The monopolies and various taxes on 
necessaries; there is something of a land 
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monopoly in our own country, and we 
are far from a free breakfast table, and 
tax salt and sugar in India! 

Those of us who believe in the widest 
freedom for those who speak and write, 
who have long fought for universal suf- 
frage not confined by creed, color, or sex, 
are most earnest in urging upon President 
Kruger and Boers that the wisest policy 
is the most generous one. But it is too 
clear that franchise, grievances, and all 
the rest are with too many of the war- 
thirsty sections of our countrymen, mere 
pretexts. It is gold they want; land 
they want; the Transvaal they want. 
The iniquity of war is never mentioned; 
its unwisdom is sneered at. Two of the 
present men in authority have taken 
steps which have gone far to make peace 
impossible. But the great mass of the 
English people has remained silent. 
The wild outcry for war has been con- 
fined to a few, for the most part inter- 
ested people. Parliament will soon be 
dissolved, and then the greatest danger 
begins. If only the people, who have all 
to lose by war, who abhor injustice even 
to the unjust, who hold our country’s 
honor higher than its land or gold, will 
speak out and let our rulers know that it 
is at their peril that they embark upon a 
war which, whatever its issue, would 
make our country’s name live in history's 
curse, we shall be spared this national 
sin and shame.—One and All, London. 
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THOUGHT AND MEMORY WORK. 








BY J. P. M’CASKEY. 





[Conclusion of paper before the High School Section at 
Gettysburg.) 


SECOND good thing, and much of 

it the picture in another form, is the 
study and enjoyment of the thought in 
words, phrases, sentences, stanzas, poems, 
paragraphs, and the masterpieces of prose 
composition —in a word the profitable 
study of literature. This also I have 
tried to put into the ‘‘ object lesson’’ form 
for any who may be interested, in the 
pamphlet issued last fall, which contains 
in full the poetry and prose selections 
committed to memory by the school as a 
part of our work in English during the 
preceding year, which may be had with- 
out cost at the platform, and which some 
of those present may have seen elsewhere, 
as several thousand copies of it have been 
distributed. 
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‘*In one of my early. interviews with 
Robert Hall,’’ says his biographer, ‘‘I 
used the term ‘felicity’ three or four 
times in rather quick succession. He 
asked me, ‘‘Why do you say felicity? 
Happiness is a better word, more musi- 
cal, and genuine English, coming from 
the Saxon,’ ‘Not more musical,’ said I. 
‘Yes, more musical, and so are all words 
derived from the Saxon, generally. Lis- 
ten, sir: My heart is smitten and withered 
like grass. There is plaintive music. 
Listen again, sir: Under the shadow of 
thy wings will I rejoice. There is cheer- 
ful music.’ ‘Yes,’ I said, ‘ but rejoice is 
French.’ ‘True, but all the rest is 
Saxon ; and rejoice is almost out of time 
with the other words. Listen again: 
Thou hast delivered my soul from death, 
mine eyes from tears, and my feet from 
falling. I could think of the word /ear 
till I wept.’ ”’ 

“‘T could think of the word éear till I 
wept.’’ It is many years since I read 
this paragraph for the first time, but this 
word /ear fixed it for me beyond the pos- 
sibility of forgetting. Do we teach words? 
do we study them? do we know them? 
We are in the Valley of Diamonds with 
our pupils, but too often neither we nor 
they know aught of the priceless value 
of the gems we toss so carelessly from one 
to another. We should have, and, in so 
far as possible, we should cause them to 
have and to be interested in such de- 
lightful knowledge. Any lesson may be 
rich in its word study if we choose to 
make it so, but especially the spelling 
lesson. 

For a pupil or teacher to think that he 
knows words when he can pronounce 
them at sight or spell them, is very ab- 
surd. We must tear them to pieces, see 
how they are made, what their parts 
mean—and do this every day. This isa 
stimulus of the best kind to learning that 
has education in it, that does not end 
with the school life, that familiarizes the 
mind with a thought from which there is 
no escape, namely, that words have life 
in them and history behind them and are 
full of ‘significance and interest of which 
the average individual in the school-room 
and out of it little dreams. 

Beyond that we want sentences and 
paragraphs, and stanzas, and poems, and 
complete articles in prose; and we want 
these to be our very own, apart from the 
book and the memory. And the work of 
a school that does not put into the mem- 
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ory of the pupil good thoughts in the best 
form which our literature affords—and 
this in great variety and large measure— 
so that they may be taken from the class- 
room and from the school as treasure for 
a life-time—is surely most defective. We 
must preach this high gospel of educa- 
tion, and illustrate the text by what we 
ourselves do in the school-room. If 
teachers in general could be induced to 
do this fine memory work they would 
soon come to appreciate and enjoy it as 
the best thing in their school work, and 
perhaps the best thing in their lives. 

A recent writer in speaking of Presi- 
dent Eliot, of Harvard, and the influence 
he has exerted upon the school, puts it 
very forcibly, when he says: ‘‘ Tens of 
thousands of boys and girls in the schools 
can expand their hearts and minds with 
science and history and literature, who 
but for President Eliot would have been 
doomed to the monotonous tread-mill of 
formal studies, dry husks of superfluous 
arithmetic, thrice-threshed straw of unes 
sential grammar, and the innutritious 
shells of unrememberable details in geo- 
graphy. They will get, are getting, some 
brief glimpse of the wondrous loveliness 
of nature and her laws, some slight touch 
of inspiration from the words and deeds 
of the world’s wisest and bravest men to 
carry with them as a heritage to brighten 
their future humble homes and gladden 
all their after lives. It is this which 
President Eliot speaks of as ‘that finest 
luxury, to do so some perpetual good in 
the world.’’’ And I quote this paragraph 
almost wholly for its closing words— 
“‘that finest luxury, to do some perpetual 
good in the world.’’ Well might these 
noble words be emblazoned in letters of 
gold in every school-room and hall of 
learning throughout the world. 

I would like now and then to walk 
with an angel here, quietly as with a 
friend—indeed, I think I have walked 
thus at times, but hardly knew it then, 
friends some of them who walk with 
angels now. I mean one of those wise- 
eyed, deep-souled immortals who have 
been loving students of God’s law in the 
natural no less than in the spiritual 
world for hundreds and thousands of 
years. I would like to hear such an one 
talk of the bloom of the horse-chestnut, 
of a crab-apple tree in blossom, or a Sus- 
quehanna peach-tree in fruit ; of the lusty 
life of the balsam poplar, or the tent-like 
sweep of our great American elm; of the 
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wonder of the La France rose with its 
close-folded petals; of the odor of migno- 
nette or of sweet violets ; of the flashing 
diamond, the ruby, the live fire-opal; of 
the sunset glory and the sunrise; of color 
and form, and force and energy; of the 
myriad life of the world in its flora and 
fauna, its meaning and its mystery; of 
depths and heights equally profound, 
and deeper each than star-plummet has 
ever sounded; of the origin and destiny of 
man; of the enigma of evil; and of the 
eternal youth of goodness. I would like 
to walk with such an one and hear him 
talk as with the voice of a friend—one to 
whom the history of ages is personal ex- 
perience, to whom many of the hidden 
things of science are as an open book, to 
whose feet the fair banks of the River of 
Life and the shores of that Sea of which 
the Revelations tell, are all familiar 
ground. 

But not yet to you or me, consciously 
at least, comes that high privilege. We 
have, instead, the inspired sons of genius 
in poetry and the arts, men who see 
visions and dream dreams, with whom 
we may walk in glad and blessed com- 
panionship if we will; a soul here and 
there who sings his thought in sounding 
lines, and others who write without the 
rhythmic beat, sages and singers no less 
inspired. Shall we know them as com- 
rades on the march, and friends at home, 
or shall we go through life not knowing 
that they ever lived, or thought, or sang, 
or taught—blind to the beauty they 
would reveal, and deaf to the music they 
would make us hear? Not only for our- 
selves do I ask this but also for our pupils, 
for we are told in the Book, and we may 
know it in the life, that to himself alone 
no man lives or dies. 

In committing to memory the best 
they have left us, what are we thinking? 
It is their thought. What are we learn- 
ing? Their very words. Is this to be 
in royal company? Aye, better they 
than kings. I think of a picture by Faed, 
‘* Shakespeare and his Friends.’’ Four- 
teen men at their ease are shown here. 
When in all the ages of man upon the 
earth could fourteen kings with metal 
crowns be brought together to match 
these men? What fine soul that has had 
wise training would not rather sit down 
with Tennyson or Wordsworth, Long- 
fellow or Lowell, Ruskin or Shakespeare, 
than with the average man or woman who 
knows only the present grievance or the 
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dollar gain, the selfish interest or the 
idle gossip of the place and hour? Fill 
the memory with good, and we are edu- 
cating toward the possibility of such 
higher companionship; we are educating 
the growing boy and girl to feel the force 
and beauty of lines like these : 
“ Long I followed happy guides, 

I could never reach their sides, 

. - » No speed of mine avails 

To hunt upon their shining trails, 

On and away their hasting feet 

Make the morning proud and sweet ; 

Flowers they strew—I catch the scent ; 

Or tone of silver instrument 

Leaves on the wind melodious trace; 

Yet I could never see their face.’’ 


It is a very shallow soul that can repeat 
these fine things again and again, and 
yet again, and get nothing of suggestion 
or enjoyment, nor any gain in taste or 
style or vocabulary. Physically we eat 
and live from day today. It is in accord 
with the law of our being, and food within 
our means or within our reach. There 
are, it is true, vast millions of human be- 
ings who have little choice as to what 
they shall eat or drink, but are pinched 
and starved through all their lives; and 
we are told of a people in the valley of 
the Orinoco who eat the very clay as a 
part of their daily food. It is a pitiful 
story. Intellectually and _ spiritually 
many men do as badly and even worse 
than this in their frightful poverty. 
How is it with us? How is it with our 
pupils? The old prophet, we are told, 
ate of the food the angel gave, and 
‘* went in the strength of that meat forty 
days.’’ Cost what it may, let us find it 
—and share it with others—if we can, 
this angels’ food. It is Lowell, I think 
who says, ‘‘ Literature introduces us to 
the company of saint and sage. It en- 
ables us to see with the keenest eyes, 
hear with the finest ears, and listen to 
the sweetest voices of all times.”’ 

Does the pupil see all the meaning or 
beauty or grandeur in the lines, the para- 
graph, or poem? Do you? Does any- 
body, if it be the work of a master, or of 
the deep things of the spirit? Dr. Higbee 
once told me an incident related to him 
by the venerable Dr. Nevin. A thought- 
ful man asked Dr. Nevin in his old age 
what he regarded the meaning of a certain 
well-known verse, one of the dark sayings 
of the Scriptures. His reply was memor- 


able, and much as follows: ‘‘I think I 
know; but I have been thirty years 
growing into that knowledge. 


I cannot 
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tell you or any one so that you will see 
and understand in a moment what it has 
taken me so many years to learn, for no 
words of mine can make you feel it as I 
do in its depth and fullness of meaning. 
Ponder it, ponder it, long and seriously 
and prayerfully, and light will come more 
and more.’’ 

Here is the secret of advance upon 
every grade of attainment. As we pon- 
der it seriously we see more and more 
meaning in what has long been familiar 
as household words or thrice-told tales. 
Growth is from within. ‘‘ First the 
blade, then the ear, then the full corn in 
theear.’’ But all this implies seed-sow- 
ing and care-taking under more or less 
favorable conditions. And we are sowing 
the seed in the minds and hearts of our 
pupils? Is it the best seed that can be had 
for that sowing ? and are we sowing it with 
such generous hand as to justify the ex- 
pectation of an abundant harvest in the 
years to come and in the great Beyond ? 


-—— 


TRUE TEACHING SPIRIT. 








BY M. P. GROSSMAN. 





OT every scholar is necessarily a 
teacher, but.every teacher must be 
ascholar. By the latter I mean that he 
must possess the scientific spirit—that 
spirit which is concerned not alone in the 
accumulation of a vast number of facts, 
but also, and mainly, in the intelligent 
use of those which are at hand. He 
must, on his own account, aspire to 
knowledge such as will expand his own 
personality and widen the horizon of his 
interests, in order that he may be able to 
personate, to his pupils, if only in a 
modest way, the incorruptible dignity 
and the salutary influences of true sci- 
ence. If the teacher’s interest be con- 
fined to the four walls of his schoolroom, 
he runs the risk of becoming narrow and 
self-complacent, petty and nagging. He 
must be conversant with the great prob- 
lems of his age, so that he may keep 
steadily before him the great aim of all 
educational effort; viz., to fit the chil- 
dren to carry the banner of civilization to 
still loftier heights. 

The true teacher will cherish high 
motives, so that he may awaken high 
motives in the young. ‘Too much is our 
present life given to emulation. It is 
not excellence we strive after, but the 
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ability to excel, to outstrip others. 
age is one of merciless competition ; and 
our ordinary school practice, by a seduc- 
tive system of marks, reports and prizes, 
arouses and stimulates this unhappy ten- 
dency in our young children. Here is 
the teacher’s opportunity. If his motives 
be high; if he be not swayed by sordid 
considerations, petty jealousies and emu- 
lative ambitions; if he have the unselfish 
heart; then will he inspire his pupils 
with the force of his noble example. In 
the school-room the teacher must be 
cheerful and sympathetic; he must pos- 
sess a readiness to appreciate the pupil’s 
side of the problem and to forget his 
own; he must be interested in the indi- 
vidual needs of each child; and his atti- 
tude towards the parents must be tactful. 

Furthermore, the conscientious teacher 
will endeavor to bring about an intelli- 
gent co-operation of school and home. 
He will, everywhere and under all cir- 
cumstances, stand up publicly for the 
cause of a rational education. In the 
rural districts, where the school problem 
is particularly perplexing, he will be a 
true missionary. In the city, he will be 
interested in the cleanliess and decency 
of streets, cars, etc.; he will propagate 
the idea of public playgrounds; he will 
be an ardent auxiliary to the social re- 
former in the cause of uplifting the con- 
ditions of the poor. In brief, he will 
participate in all endeavors to elevate the 
moral tone of the community. — 7he 
Forum. 


_— 
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ONE THING TO TEACH. 








BY ROBERT MARTIN. 





A GREAT many different subjects have 

been recommended to teachers to be 
taught in the school room, as a help to 
both teacher and pupil. Without going 
into a detailed discussion on the merits 
or demerits of the different subjects 
recommended, I want to give a few 
thoughts of my own on a subject which I 
think is too much neglected by teachers 
asaclass. The subject I wish to speak 
about is, teaching pupils to control their 
tempers. You may say, we are not here 
for that purpose, or what good would that 
do them? Well, just look around you 
in the world, and see how many grown-up 
people fail to hold their temper, and what 
bitter things they say, and how many 
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heart-aches their sharp words cause, all 
because they lose control of their tempers 
too easily. 

’ The time when these people should 
have begun to control themselves was 
when they were children, and their teach- 
ers should have had a great deal to do 
with helping them to self-control. You 
might say, let the parents have that part 
of theirtraining. No, in anything which 
benefits children, you should do your 
part. The wide-awake teacher will find 
varlous opportunities to have a little talk 
with his pupils on this subject, and when 
occasion requires, he should talk to them 
privately. What you should say I leave 
to yourself. 

I will make the claim here that nearly 
one-half of the hard feeling existing be- 
tween persons whoare unfriendly towards 
each other, is caused by some sharp word 
or words spoken when out of humor. I 
claim further, that a lack of control of 
temper causes nearly as much suffering 
and misery as the use of alcohol. 

We see the effects everywhere, among 
teachers, in the home, and even the 
church. How very important it is that 
we teach our boys and girls the self-con- 
trol which will enable them to live in 
entire harmony with their surroundings. 
—Educational News. 








LESSONS OF THE FACE. 





HE sweetest light that can beam upon 
the human face is the unconscious 
light. The most radiant countenance 
knows not that it is radiant; for self-con- 
sciousness darkens, like a mist, the 
brightness of the face of man. 

It is with the sweet radiance of the 
face as with a true and simple smile. It 
is almost impossible to manufacture either 
artificially. Few signs reveal man’s inner 
nature so surely as his smile. It is easy 
to detect whether a smile is genuine or 
forced ; the product of mere manner or 
the over-rippling of the moved heart; the 
sickly smile of self-consciousness or the 
wholesome smile of a pure and unselfish 
joy. You may readily imitate a laugh, 
but it is difficult to imitate a smile. A 
true smile is natural and unconscious. It 
is the irradiation through the face of the 
inner light illumining the heart. Let a 
man make an effort to smile, and he may 
produce a grimace, a grotesque contortion 
of the face; but the mere fact of effort 
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extinguishes the very nature of a smile. 
The more artificial the effort, the less win- 
ning the smile. 

So is it with the quiet, restful glory of 
the countenance. You cannot assume it. 
It will not shine at your bidding. Itisa 
mirror of the heart, not a veneer on the 
surface. And how some faces do shine! 
Not with the dull, vaporous shimmering 
of placid, amiable contentment, but with 
the deep glow of sensitive happiness, of 
secret, unuttered and wunutterable joy; 
faces not always beauteous in outline or 
chiseled in form, but tremulous with light 
—radiant, unconscious, benignant light! 

Men’s faces are like dials, telling the 
time which the heart keeps. Some are 
wrinkled with care, others clouded with 
dissatisfaction ; some vacant and expres- 
sionless, others instinct with purpose and 
eloquent with resolve ; some pale and fur- 
rowed with pain, others emblazoned with 
tokens of indulgence; some mellowed 
with sorrow, others radiant with hope; 
some writhing in conflict, others peaceful 
through victory; some of the earth, 
earthy, others of heaven, heavenly. A 
face in repose (not a face on show) is the 
product of the life; it is penciled in the 
studio of time and colored with the 
shadows and sunshine of experience.— 
John W. Diggley. 


~~ 
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TWO WAYS WITH CHILDREN. 








KNEW two mothers, neighbors, for 

whom circumstances made it necessary 
to choose a day even in August for wash- 
ing—one of them a tubful of white cur- 
tains, the other some white bedspreads. 
They conferred together about it the even- 
ing before, and decided, most sensibly, to 
use one of the many good soaps on the mar- 
ket for washing in cold water, to make a 
splendid suds in their bath-tubs, and let 
the curtains and spreads practically wash 
themselves by much soaking and fre- 
quent changes of water. I always felt it 
to be such a pity that they had not also 
consulted about the further arrangements. 
One mother boxed her little daughter’s 
ears twice, slapped her hands three 
times, and finally tied her, sobbing, into 
a chair, there to remain until the washing 
was over. Why? Because the child, 
being only seven, found the temptation 
to plunge her small hands into that 
lovely suds simply irresistible; the 


splashing it all over her small body was 
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an accident, not an intentional naughti- 
ness. 

At nightfall the mothers met on their 
piazza and had another conference. The 
washing in both cases had been emi- 
nently successful. 

**Only,’’ said one mother,’’ what did 
you do with Frances while your spreads 
were soaking? I could not keep my 
Mamie away from the bath-tub; she 
seemed simply possessed to get her hands 
in the water. Once she wet herself from 
head to foot, bending over too far, you 
know. I finally tied her into a chair and 
kept her there.’’ 

‘“Why, Frances,’’ said the Other 
mother, ‘‘ was areal help to me. She is 
so fond of playing in water that I 
thought this quite an opportunity. I 
took off every article of dress and put on 
a low-necked, short-sleeved, cotton slip 
that must go in the next wash, and told 
her that she might make just. as biga 
suds for me as she wanted to in the bath- 
tub, and you never saw a happier child. 
She was as wet as a duck, of course, but 
it did no harm on such a day as this. In 
fact, I think she was the better for it; she 
hasn’t complained of the heat, nor been 
cross at all to-day. I always watch for 
legitimate occasions to let her play in 
water.’’ Happy Frances !—J/rs. Alden. 
in Trained Motherhood. 
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CIGARETTES AND CRIME.* 








BY GEORGE TORRENCE. 





HAD not been general superintendent 
of the Illinois State Reformatory a 
great while until my attention was 
directed to the almost universal use of 
cigarettes by the younger boys—the boys 
under fifteen years of age—sent to that 
institution. In fact, so general did their 
use seem that it might, speaking from 
the records, be termed the one vicious 
habit in which they all indulged. In 
calling it a ‘‘ vicious habit’’ I do not 
think any reasonable person will question 
that the expression is a proper one when 
applied to the use of cigarettes by boys of 
that age. 
Very naturally, with a desire to apply 
to the boy that treatment which would 
most likely make of him an honest and 





* Extracts from a paper read before the 
National Conference of Charities and Correc- 
tion by Geo. Torrence, of Pontiac, Illinois. 
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honorable citizen, the query suggested 
itself: Is the cigarette habit solely the 
result of bad companionship, or does it 
materially enter into the cause which 
brings the boy into bad company and 
makes him a criminal? Whatever the 
answer to this question may be, judged 
from our records, and my personal obser- 
vation and study of this class of boys, I 
am sure cigarettes are destroying and 
making criminals of more of them than 
the saloons. 

On the first day of this month we had 
two hundred and seventy-eight boys be- 
tween the ages of ten and fifteen. Of 
sixty-three of this number with the 
average age of twelve, fifty-eight were 
cigarette smokers; of one hundred and 
thirty-three of them with the average age 
of fourteen, one hundred and twenty- 
five were cigarette smokers. This dem- 
onstrates that ninety-two per cent. of the 
whole number were in the habit of smok- 
ing cigarettes at the time they committed 
the crimes for which they were sent to 
the reformatory ; but even more astonish- 
ing is the fact that eighty-five per cent. 
had become so addicted to their use as to 
be classed at the time as “cigarette 
fiends.’’ 

My reason for selecting but two hun- 
dred and seventy-eight, of the nearly 
fifteen hundred boys under my control, 
for the purpose of making the test for 
this address, was that this was the num- 
ber we had of fifteen years or under, and 
afforded reliable evidence of the preva- 
lence of this habit among these mere 
children, already youthful criminals. I 
have no doubt the same percentage 
would appear if the entire number had 
been included. 

I assert, unhesitatingly and without 
fear of successful contradiction, that the 
use of cigarettes affects the nervous sys- 
tem, weakens the will power and des- 
troys the ability of the boy to resist 
temptation, and, because of this, he easily 
falls a victim to those habits which not 
only destroy the body, mind and soul, 
but irresistably lead him into a violation 
of the laws of his state. I have talked 
with many physicians on this phase of 
the question, some of them of wide and 
deserved reputation in their profession, 
and in not an instance was it denied that 
the physiological effect of cigarette 
smoking by the young boy is such as I 
have stated. In this connection I want 
to add that one physician, whose ability 
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is unquestioned, said to me that the 
stimulating effect produced by cigarettes, 
followed by the depression which inevit- 
ably results, was much worse than that 
produced by intoxicating liquors—that 
its effect on the system was more like 
that of morphine or cocaine. 

With the remedy my subject has noth- 
ing to do, but I am firmly couvinced 
that in the use of the cigarette the youth 
of this country are facing a most deadly 
peril. Bad companions, dangerous 
though they be, seldom make of the 
small boy a criminal without some other 
operating cause. Except in the cases of 
those born with a propensity for crime, 
the natural impulse of the youth is averse 
to it. He will not commit it of his own 
free will; but once taught the lesson to 
lie and deceive; told the stories of the 
vices of those older, pictured as pleasures 
of youth ; experienced a series of stimu- 
lations and depressions, weakening his 
will power, he is a willing tool of the 
older conspirator, a menace to society, 
and is already entering the breakers 
which will soon hurl him to destruction. 

I do not mean to say that all boys who 
smoke cigarettes will become criminals, 
nor that a large percentage of them will 
do so, but I do mean to say that nearly 
all boys who become criminals smoke 
cigarettes. I would warn fathers and 
mothers of the dire results which will 
follow their use by the child. As 
certainly as night succeeds day, so 
certainly will cigarette smoking injure 
him mentally and physically ; it is as in- 
exorable a physiological law as that pain 
must follow the thrusting of your hand 
into a bed of hot coals. 


Ss 
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SCHOOL DISCIPLINE. 








BY J. N. PATRICK. 





FIRM, corrective discipline is the 

highest and most valuable instruc- 
tion. One good habit is worth a long ton 
of school text-book facts. Mere in- 
formation is a cheap thing; it can be 
found in many places. It is as much a 
teacher’s duty to train pupils to a ready 
and cheerful obedience to the regulations 
of the school, as it is to teach them 
arithmetic. Very little arithmetic answers 
all the requirements of the masses. 
Habits measure the value of alife. Habit 
is self. Let us not forget that fact. 
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Without order—without the quiet that 
induces thought on the part of the pupil 
and protects him in his study—a school 
is an idescribable farce. The mere ability 
to make a high per cent. in an examina- 
tion for a certificate is not conclusive 
proof that one can teach or govern. 
High per cents may represent memory 
only. The teacher that permits the 
slightest departure from proper seat and 
class habits may be confronted with a 
disgraceful exhibition at any time. Why 
is it that some teachers are always cor- 
recting pupils, yet the pupils show little 
or no evidence of proper training? The 
answer to the question is found in the 
teacher’s face and personal manners. 
His voice does not speak, his face does 
not show purpose, his bodily movements 
are timid and slovenly. What a teacher 
is in one phase of school work he is in 
some degree in all he does—in all he is. 

Without proper discipline a school is a 
' disgraceful and destructive farce. A 
quiet schoolroom invites study. The 
mind likes quiet and likes to work. 
Failure in government is usually due to 
lack of presence—a qualification that sup- 
erintendents and the push cannot supply. 
A superintendent may help a teacher to 
develop and enlarge a gift; he cannot 
create the gift. He cannot give presence 
to the passive, purposeless face, sight to 
the blind, hearing to the deaf. The only 
way to keep order is to check the first 
signs of disorder. Refer to the very first 
indication of disorder in a voice and in a 
manner that carry meaning to the pupil 
or class. Passive speech and indifferent 
bodily action mean little or nothing to 
school children. The emphasis of voice 
and of action that accompanies purpose 
is ever present in the work of the success- 
ful teacher.— School Education. 


—_— 


HINTS TO PARENTS. 








MRS. L. D. ELLIS. 





O not take your child to school the 
first day and spend an hour with the 
principal, telling him what a bright boy 
you have, how perfect his manners have 
always been, and how you hate to have 
him enter the public school, where he 
will be obliged to meet common, inferior 
children. Three score and ten mothers 


have already told him the same story. 
Do-not send a note to the teacher the 
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second day commanding that his seat be 
changed at once, and stating that. you 
object to his sitting with that unruly 
Smith boy, with whom he has never been 
permitted to associate. You are making 
yourself unnecessary trouble. The 
mother of that boy has written that she 
will take her son from school before she 
will allow him to sit with that sneaking, 
malicious Brown boy, whose mother 
— know enough to see through 
im. 

Do not call upon the teacher and air 
your views on discipline, particularly if 
they are of the non-coercive sort. If she 
happens to have an unusually hard day 
with the incorrigibles, and you enlarge 
upon the duty of patience, sympathy 
with the child nature and an all-pervad- 
ing, never-ending love, she may tell you 
some unpleasant truths. 

Do not shake the school from its 
foundations because your son has received 
punishment, and don’t place implicit 
confidence in his own account of the 
affair. The boy whocould not tell his 
father a lie died about one hundred years 
ago. His successor has not yet been 
found. 

And, finally, when your boy brings 
home his grades and you find that he 
takes rank among the ordinary, common- 
place, average children in scholarship 
and deportment, do not think that the 
management of the school is marked by 
incapacity and injustice.—NMormal Jn- 
structor. 





KINDNESS. 





JEAN E. HANSEN. 





HE first of the C. C. evening was 
spent in discussing the question, ‘‘Is 
the world growing better ?”’ 

Under Cousin Jack’s direction the boys 
had been consulting histories, articles on 
the darker ages, etc., and had little de- 
sire to take the negative side of the ques- 
tion, though of course Rich had to go 
through with it for the sake of the debate, 
and made out quite a newspapery account 
of the misery of to-day. 

But all the boys were decidedly glad to 
live in an age of hospitals, asylums, free 
schools, etc. So there was an enthusias- 
tic yes for the answer. 

Then came some papers on men and 
women who had helped make the world 
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better. John Howard, with his romantic 
history and noble work of prison reform- 
ing, was the boys’ favorite. For here 
was romance—Howard was captured by 
a French privateer, you remember, cast 
into a filthy dungeon, and at last es- 
caped. And there was his chivalry to 
arouse the boy’s admiration, for he took 
as his life-work the helping of pris- 
oners. 

The boys were aghast at the thought 
of the old dark days when lunatics were 
chained and caged; lepers banished and 
uncared for; galley slaves made to work 
till they died at the oars; criminals 
(some 400 years ago) given over to the 
surgeons to be vivisected, and the world’s 
prisons were “‘ sinks of iniquity.”’ 

Mrs. Fry, Mr. Edmonds, of Sing Sing, 
N. Y.. Captain Pillsbury, of Weathers- 
field, Connecticut, were some of the sub- 
jects taken up in ‘‘ Abou Ben Adhem’s 
tribe,’’ the title Cousin Jack suggested 
for the list of kind examples. 

Next came, ‘‘ If every one was kind.’’ 
And the boys proved that the world 
would be an Eden if kindness ruled: no 
family quarrels, no feuds between neigh- 
bors, no ‘‘labor’’ troubles, no wars be- 
tween nations. 

Then came the story telling: Of 
David's three heroes who broke the ranks 
of the Philistines to bring their thirsty 
king a cup of water; the widow who 
gave the hungry prophet her last handful 
of meal; the Mohammedan who lived in 
a city built on a wide hot plain, and who 
put up a little booth by the roadside a 
few miles from the city, and went there 
every day with a jar of water for fainting 
travelers as they drew near. He saved a 
life in that way. And of course the boy’s 
hero, Sir Philip Sydney, who gave his 
cup of water to a wounded private, was 
not forgotten. And Sir:Philip reminded 
Jack of a soldier in the civil war, who, 
wounded in the mouth, and in agony 
from thirst, would not touch the canteen 
for fear that the blood from his torn lips 
would spoil the water for his wounded 
comrades; and then there was the 
French soldier who begged the surgeon 
to keep his ether for those hurt worse 
than he. 

* And Rex told of the three wounded 
soldiers not long ago at El Caney. Two 
were New York volunteers; the third 
one of the regular army. Lying there 
suffering, in the burning sun, suddenly 
the ‘‘ regular’? saw a chance to get the 
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canteen of a dead Spanish sharpshooter, 
three hundred yards away. He crawled 
that distance, wounded as he was, and 
not touching it himself, brought it to his 
wounded comrades, and died lifting it to 
their lips. ‘‘I’m a regular,’’ he said. 
‘* You fellows have folks at home wait- 
ing for you.’’ And don’t you remember 
Captain Philips’ ‘‘ Don’t cheer, boys, 
they’re dying ?”’ 

But not only on the field of battle is 
chivalry or kindness shown. In school 
and home life, everywhere, indeed, are 
the chances waiting for us. 

1. Kind thoughts lead to 

2. Kind words and 

3. Kind deeds. 

‘‘ If I only had kind thoughts, Nos. 1 
and 2 would follow,’’ said Ray, ‘‘ but 
I’ll work at the last two till the first is 
natural, and then I won’t have to think 
at all!’’ 

‘*Kind words are so easy, and cost 
nothing,’’ said Jack. And he told the 
story of little Johnny, who hurt his finger, 
and was crying away at his father’s side. 

The father was writing. ‘‘I’m sorry, 
Johnny,” he said, *‘ but I can’t help it.”’ 

‘“Yes, you could. You might have 
said, ‘Oh!’ ’’ sobbed Johnny. 

‘*There’s a Johnny in tears inside of 
all of us upon occasions,’’ says William 
C. Gennett, in telling the story. 

Kindness to animals was then taken 
up, and the boys’ pets came in for a 
share of attention. Ray had read that 
over the barn door of one of the great 
Wisconsin dairymen was the inscription, 
‘* Treat a cow as if she were a lady.’’ 

And the boys learned that pets were 
members of the family, and should be 
treated with respect; for they, too, had 
their rights. 

Pleasant smiles and tones, cheery greet- 
ings, sweet tempers, etc., were put on 
the list of No. 3. And the boys promised 
to put in their Kindness Savings Bank at 
at least one kind thought, word, and 
deed, each day of the year. And they 
promised to put in 20a day if they could 
get achance. And Jack was sure they 
could. But they were not to tell of it— 
that would spoil it. 

Kind thoughts promoted the Red 
Cross, ambulances, kindergartens, city 
playgrounds for children, soup kitchens, 
floating hospitals, fresh-air funds, the 
S. P. C. A., etc. Soa few minutes were 
spent in talking about these helps.— 
Teacher's World. 
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THE REAL HERO. 


HAT Dreyfus has borne himself most 

creditably in the face of all the in- 
justice and inhumanity heaped upon him 
cannot be questioned. He has won the 
lasting admiration of mankind, not only 
for his patient endurance of his suffer- 
ings, but equally as much for his un- 
swerving loyalty throughout to his 
country and the army in which he for- 
merly served. And yet at the same time 
it cannot be denied that in battling for 
life, liberty and all that he holds dearest 
in this world, the prisoner has only been 
doing what any other mortal would have 
done. The horrible character of his in- 
carceration may have been more pathetic, 
the sterling integrity of his manhood 
more pronounced and the final outcome 
of his persecutions more. dramatic; but, 
after all, in his pleadings for justice he 
has only been human. Strictly speaking, 
Dreyfus has been a martyr, not a hero. 
The real hero is Georges Picquart, a man 
who had nothing to gain and everything 
to lose by his exposure of the error in 
the sentence of the court-martial of 1894 
—a soldier who suffered the loss of pro- 
motion in the service, slanders upon his 
honor, dismissal from the army, and until 
recently even stood in danger of sharing 
Dreyfus’ imprisonment on the Isle du 
Diable—and all that justice might be 
meted out to an innocent man. 

Three years ago Georges Picquart en- 
joyed the most enviable reputation of any 
soldier in the French army. He had 
already earned, and when only thirty- 
two years of age, for active service in 
Algiers and Tonkin, the ‘‘Etoile des 
Braves ’’—the star for bravery coveted by 
all French soldiers; he had been ad- 
vanced to a colonelcy, the youngest of 
any soldier in the army, and when 
scarcely forty years of age had been ap- 
pointed to succeed Colonel Sandherr as 
Chief of the Intelligence Bureau of the 
General Staff. It was while engaged in 
the responsible duties of this last office, 
which among other things has charge of 
the spy service, that Picquart discovered 
the secret correspondence between Ester- 
hazy and a certain German military 
attaché named Schwarzkoppen. Upon 





investigation the Chief of the Intelli- 
gence Bureau was astounded to discover 
a striking similarity between the chlrog- 
raphy of Esterhazy and that of the author 
upon the 


of the famous Jordereaz, 
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evidence of which Dreyfus had been 
convicted in the court-martial of 1894. 
The discovery was at once communicated 
th Colonel Picquart’s superiors, Generals 
Boisdeffre and Gorse. Both counseled 
silence. ‘‘But,’’ protested Picquart, “if 
Dreyfus should be innocent!’’ ‘‘ What 
difference does that make to you,”’ re- 
joined Gonse, ‘‘whether the Jew is on 
the Isle du Diable or not? You are not 
there.’’ The Colonel was then dismissed 
with the significant hint, ‘‘If you don’t 
say anything about it, nobody else will 
know anything.’’ But this failed to 
satisfy Picquart. In fact, so persistent 
was he in his determination to have jus- 
tice done Dreyfus, that his superior 
officers, finally becoming alarmed, had 
him sent to the most dangerous of the 
frontiers. Here he was continually pro- 
vided with an insufficient guard, and 
bribes offered the enemy to have his life 
disposed of. But all to no avail. The 
strong arm of Providence seemed to be 
shielding him. In the meanwhile Com- 
mander Henry, who had been appointed 
Chief of the Intelligence Bureau, and 
Colonel du Paty de Clam were busy at 
home forging documents to establish the 
guilt of Dreyfus and besmirch the integ- 
rity of Picquart. But the storm which 
has since broken loose at Rennes was 
then already gathering. The public dis- 
covery of Esterhazy’s gnilt, Zola’s thun- 
derbolt in the Aurore, ‘‘J’accuse,’’ and 
the latter’s trial, followed in rapid suc- 
cession. The outcome at first was un- 
favorable to Dreyfus. Picquart was sub- 
sequently imprisoned, charged with for- 
gery and the communication to his 
attorney of information drawn from the 
Esterhazy memorandum. He was con- 
victed and sentenced to dismissal from 
the army. Subsequently he was ar- 
raigned on a new count and allowed to 
languish in prison for nearly six months 
awaiting trial. It was while thus con- 
fined and after the confession and suicide 
of Henry, that Picquart, having asked 
permission to say a word in court, gave 
the following dramatic warning to the 
world: ‘‘ This is probably the last time I 
shall be allowed to say a word in public. 
I am now to be incarcerated ai Cherce- 
Midi. If I shall subsequently be found 
dead, and if there shall be discovered in 
my cell the rope of Lemercier- Picard, or 
the razor of Henry, I shall have been 
assassinated, for I am not the kind of 
a man who commits suicide.’’ On a 
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former occasion, when in danger of losing 
his life, his words were: ‘‘If I should 
die, know that I have told but the truth 
—and don’t forget the unhappy, innocent 
man who is going to pieces far from 
here.’’ 

The subsequent finding of the Court 
of Cassation that the Jordereau was the 
work of Esterhazy and not of Dreyfus, 
the release of Picquart and the final re- 
turn of Dreyfus to France for a new trial, 
are now familiar to all. The former 
prisoner of the Isle du Diable may be 
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acquitted and even forgiven the annoy- 
ance he has caused France, but Picquart 
will go through life a marked man. The 
one who is at the bottom of the whole 
trouble is known to all, and the former 
Chief of the Intelligence Bureau can 
consider himself fortunate if he escapes 
the fate of our own Lincoln.. Picquart 
may be assassinated, but the example of 
this Roosevelt of France will continue to 
live, a standing witness to the heroism of 
true manhood in these times of trial in 
France.—Reformed Church Messenger. 
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AUTUMN ARBOR DAY. 

N 1885, the Legislature by a concurrent 

resolution provided for the appointment 
of days to be known as Arbor Days and to 
be observed in Pennsylvania by ‘‘the plant- 
ing of trees and shrubbery in the public 
school grounds and along public highways 
throughout the State. Since that time one 
or more Arbor Days have been observed 
annually in the schools. Countless trees 
have been planted; the home, the school, 
the street, the park, and the farm have been 
beautified ; helpful information concerning 
the planting and care of trees and the pres- 
ervation of forests has been disseminated; 
the value of trees for fruit, shade and 
beauty, their use in the arts and their bear- 
ing upon rainfall have been discussed; im- 
portant forestry legislation has been se- 
cured; and a new interest has sprung up 
among the pee le in the study of plants, 
flowers and birds, and of the unsurpassed 
beauties of the mountains and valleys of the 
Keystone State. 

More than two hundred thousand pupils 
are out of school when the Arbor Days in 
the spring of the year are observed. Since 
trees may also be planted in the fall, it has 
become customary to fix and observe an 
Autumn Arbor Day. For this reason I do 
hereby designate and appoint Friday, Oc- 
tober 20, 1899, as Autumn Arbor Day, and 
earnestly recommend that the day be ob- 
served by the planting of trees and by other 
appropriate exercises. 

NATHAN C. SCHAEFFER, 
State Supt. Public Instruction. 





HE Commonwealth of Pennsylvania 
and all who have at heart the cause 

of Forestry within her borders, are to be 
congratulated upon the reappointment by 
Governor Stone of Dr. J. T. Rothrock as 
Forestry Commissioner. He has been the 
only incumbent of the office since the 





passage of the law under which it was 
created, and we hope that he will be his 
own successor as long as he may be will- 
ing to continue his invaluable service to 
the State. Men like him are ‘‘ born, not 
made,’’ as are artists of the first rank in 
all other lines, teaching not excepted. 
Let us go forward with confidence under 
his leadership in the campaign of educa- 
tion in Forestry which he has been con- 
ducting with so much promise of good in 
Pennsylvania. In this field he is our wis- 
est, safest and best adviser and director. 





R. G. Boone, of Ypsilanti, was unani- 
mously elected Superintendent of the 
Schools of Cincinnati, Ohio. He suc- 
ceeds W. H. Morgan, who resigned on 
account of ill health and to whom the 
Board of Control voted an annual pension 
of $600 under the law for pensioning 
teachers in that city. This is in the line 
of the policy pursued by the govern- 
ments of continenfal Europe, and is 
eminently worthy of imitation. 





THE 150th anniversary of the founding 
of York county was recently celebrated 
with appropriate exercises and festivities. 
The city of York was decorated in an 
elaborate manner. Prominent men were 
there from all over Pennsylvania and 
neighboring States. Monday was ob- 
served as School Day, when several 
thousand children were in line from York 
City and the various county districts. In 
the afternoon York’s new high school, 
which has recently been erected at a cost 
of $225,000, was dedicated. On Tuesday 
there was an industrial display, and 5,000 
workmen paraded the streets, while two 
hundred floats and other objects of in- 
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terest were on exhibition. Wednesday 
was Civic day, when all the civic socie- 
ties, fire companies from home and those 
from other nearby cities participated. 
York was the fifth county created in the 
Province of Pennsylvania. It was 
originally part of Chester, from the be- 
ginning of the provincial government 
until May 19, 1729, when it became part 
of the new Lancaster county, then formed. 
It was the first county erected west of the 
Susquehanna River. The city of York 
is one of the few inland colonial towns 
about which any striking associations 
with the struggle for Independence 
cluster. It was the farthest point west 
reached by the Continental Congress in 
its flight from Howe’s troops after the 
evacuation of Philadelphia. It was the 
scene of the Conway cabal against Wash- 
ington, and of the rejoicings which fol- 
lowed Burgoyne’s surrender and Howe’s 
retreat the next spring through Mon- 
mouth to New York. During the war of 
the Rebellion it was one of the towns 
farthest north and east occupied by Lee’s 
army in his invasion of Maryland and 
Pennsylvania. In its life of one hundred 
and fifty years it has seen much, and in 
its substantial fashion has striven, grown, 
and prospered. 





WHat knowledge is of most worth for 
boys and girls to acquire in the schools? 
Some everyday essentials go without say- 
ing, as arithmetic, spelling, reading, writ- 
ing. But hear the wise master, Tenny- 
son: ‘‘Itis of great advantage to learn 
first-rate poetry and prose early by heart, 
because they recur to the memory when 
we lose later things. I have found them 
a great comfort and solace. We grow 
old, and, from weariness or weakness, 
become incapaole of retaining new things 
properly.’’ Shall we not have, with each 
succeeding year, more and more good 
memory work by the teachers and pupils 
passing through the schools? 





In the article on Liquid Air in our 
last number a statement was made that 
‘one hundred cubic feet’’ of the atmos- 
phere about us would make one cubic 
foot of liquid air. It should be eight 
hundred cubic feet. The depth of the 


liquid, if all the atmosphere were con- 
densed, would probably be less than one 
hundred feet, were the earth a sphere 
without elevations or depressions any- 
where upon its surface. 
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THE State Library of Pennsylvania has 
been thoroughly reclassified and cata- 
logued by the card system under the di- 
rection of the new State Librarian, Dr. 
George Edward Reed. To facilitate the 
task, fifty-four men and women of exper- 
ience in the work were employed, in ad- 
dition to the regular library staff. Under 
the new plan the large number of books 
is made into a better working library, the 
books being much more accessible than 
heretofore. 





TWENTY-SEVEN years ago Booker T. 
Washington left Charleston, W. Va., a 
penniless colored boy and walked to 
Hampton to try to get an education. 
Recently he returned to Charleston as the 
guest of the city, was received by the 
Mayor and officials and was greeted at 
the opera house by two thousand enthu- 
siastic admirers. 





Goop results are shown in the Manila 
public school system. The total number 
of pupils enrolled in that city during July 
was 4179. It is noteworthy that parents 
are expressing particular interest in the 
study of English and the progress being 
made by many pupils is a matter of great 
family pride with these Filipinos. 





It is gratifying to know that so many 
good people have already received the 
picture, ‘‘ Christ Blessing Little Chil- 
dren,’’ which we are sending out speci- 
ally packed in very strong pasteboard 
tubes by mail, or by express when several 
copies go in the same roll of engravings. 
It is better still to know that they pro- 
nounce it so good a thing to go with Zhe 
Journal, and prize it so highly. From 
letters of acknowledgment received we 
give the following from a teacher who 
has for years been on our lists as a sub- 
scriber, Miss Annie S. Barron, of Frank- 
lin county. She writes September 23d: 
‘*T am in receipt of the beautiful picture, 
‘Christ Blessing Little Children,’ that 
accompanies the present volume of Zhe 
School Journal, and am very much pleased 
with it indeed. I cannot say that it is 
beyond my expectations, for I expected 
it to be first-class, coming as it does from 
a first-class journal. I take several edu- 
cational papers, but Zhe Pennsylvania 
School Journal is my stand-by, because 
from it I receive so much personal benefit. 
With many thanks for the picture, I am 
sincerely yours.”’ 
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IN a recent address at a preachers’ 
meeting, Mr. Anthony Comstock spoke in 
no uncertain words of the curse of circu- 
lating immoral books and pictures among 
boys and girls when he said: ‘‘I urge 
upon you all to warn parents and teach- 
ers of this evil, and also to be alert as to 
the welfare of the children in your con- 
gregation and in your family. No man 
can say that his children are safe from 
these assaults in these times. The dan- 
ger is insidious, but blasting and devilish. 
Our boys and girls are being degraded 
by pictures on the bill-boards, by inde- 
cency on the stage and even in some of 
the newspapers.”’ 





_ 


YES, PLANT TREES. 





T comes again and again—twice a year 

we have our Arbor Day in Pennsyl- 
vania—but if for any reason, good or bad, 
it should not seem convenient to plant 
your trees on the day ramed by State 
Supt. Schaeffer, in his Arbor Day Cir- 
cular found elsewhere in this number, 
don’t fail to plant on some other day in 
the early or late Fall. It doesn’t matter 
much what the date in October or No- 
vember so that you get them into the 
ground. Plant small ones if you have 
none of good size. The years will take 
care of them, and it may be that they 
will thrive and grow all the better for 
having been very small when put into 
the ground. Plant fruit trees, and shade 
trees, and forest trees; plant seeds and 
nuts; plant vines and shrubs and flowers 
—anything good thing that will grow! 

This morning we had a very welcome 
letter from a sister in far-away Japan, 
about to return to Manila, in which she 
says of this remarkable people who are 
noted for their love of nature: ‘‘ They 
have great feast days at the times of the 
blooming of different flowers, as the 
Wistaria, Iris, Lotus, and Chrysanthe- 
mum; and their spring and fall are 
known, the one by the Cherry-blossom 
time and the other by the turning of the 
Maples. One thing here by which I 
have been greatly impressed is a road 
made centuries ago from Tokio, their 
capitol, to Nikko, where are some of 
their finest temples. This road is lined 
on each side for miles with grand old 
cryptomeria trees, planted generations 
ago, which I am told are much like our 
Sequoia trees in California. This road in 
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olden times was used only by the nobility, 
the priests and the pilgrims who went up 
to these temples once a year.’’ Some 
years ago we gave in Zhe Journal a de- 
scription of this wonderful avenue of 
trees, said to be the most imposing that 
can be seen anywhere in the world, and 
we reprint the article in this connection 
for its unnsual interest. A big head and 
grateful heart in old Japan, long since 
passed away, here left his mark for gen- 
erations, and his magnificent avenue has 
attained world-wide celebrity. It is de- 
scribed as follows: 


The people of a certain locality in Japan, 
it is said, love to tell this story of what is 
no doubt the most beautiful road in the 
Japanese Empire. When the great general 
and law-giver Iyecsasu died, his former 
tributary princes vied with one another in 
rich mortuary gifts to perpetuate his mem- 
ory. One daimio, loving and loyal, instead 
of the customary gift of rare bronze or 
wrought stone, to honor his dead lord, gave 
from his forest land, thousands of crypto- 
meria trees, which he wisely knew would 
be an ever-growing delight for generations 
in a densely-populated region. 

These young trees, which were then but 
eighteen inches or more in height, he 
planted at equal distances along the two 
roads leading to Nikko, where the body of 
the dead prince was interred. Two hundred 
years have passed, and the trees, so small 
when planted,are giants now whose branches 
interlock across the wide roadway, present- 
ing to the traveler in either direction a vista 
of green as far as the eye can reach. Ex- 
tending for thirty miles in one direction, 
and for twenty miles in another, these rows 
of noble trees meet seven miles from the 
temple where lie the ashes of the honored 
dead, and for this last seven miles a double 
row of trees is found on each side of the 
roadway. In describing this unique and 
very beautiful tribute of respect and affec- 
tion, a recent traveler says : 

Many who visit Nikko may forget the 
loveliness of the mountain scenery, the 
waterfalls and rushing streams, the carving 
and gilding of the temples, the soft, low 
tone of the bells, the odor of incense and the 
chanting of priests, but few will forget their 
twenty miles’ ride beneath the over-arching 
branches of the stately trees. What more 
beautiful memorial could be suggested than 
this, which benefits rich and poor, prince 
and coolie, alike, while mere bronze lanterns 
and costly but dead memorial stones are of 
no service but as reminders of a bygone age? 


Hon. B. G. Northrop in an address on 
Arbor Day has these suggestive thoughts 
for those interested in tree-planting: 

The custom of planting memorial trees 
in honor of Washington, Lincoln, and 
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other patriots, and also of celebrated 
authors and philanthropists, has become 
general. Now that the National flag 
floats over the schoolhouses in so many 
States, patriotism is effectively combined 
with the Arbor Day addresses, recitations 
and songs. Among the latter the Star 
Spangled Banner and America usually 
find a place. Who can estimate the edu- 
cating influence exerted upon the mil- 
lions of youth who have participated in 
these exercises? This good work has 
been greatly facilitated by the eminent 
authors of America who have written so 
many choice selections in prose and 
poetry on the value and beauty of trees, 
expressly for use on Arbor Day. What 
growth of mind and heart has come to 
myriads of youth who have learned these 
rich gems of our literature and applied 
them by planting and caring for trees, 
and by combining sentiments of patriot- 
ism with the study of trees, vines, shrubs, 
and flowers, and thus with the love of 
Nature in all her endless forms and mar- 
velous beauty ! 

‘*An eminent educator says: ‘Any 
teacher who has no taste for trees, shrubs 
or flowers is unfit to be placed in charge 
of children.’ Arbor Day has enforced 
the same idea, especially in those States 
in which the pupils have cast their bal- 
lots on Arbor Day in favor of a State tree 
and a State flower. Habits of observa- 
tion have thus been formed which have 
led youth in their walks, at work or play, 
to recognize and admire our noble trees, 
and to realize that they are the grandest 
products of nature and form the finest 
drapery that adorns the earth in all lands. 
How many of these children in maturer 
years will learn from happy experience 
that there is a peculiar pleasure in the 
parentage of trees—forest, fruit or orna- 
mental—a pleasure that never cloys, but 
grows with their growth.”’ 

Of the group of thirteen maple trees 
planted by Alexander Hamilton in New 
York City more than a hundred years 
ago, one for each colony, ten are still liv- 
ing. Theseare now tall trees, surrounded 
by a modest railing in the northern part 
of the city. This is an item for the com- 
ing October Arbor day. Plant trees— 


they may be growing a century, and 
longer after you are dead. Think of the 
Hamilton trees, once little saplings like 
those you now put into the ground. And 
of the grand memorial avenue of cryp- 
tomerias to be seen in Japan ! 
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THREE THINGS. 


T is good to get one’s work done, and 
the deck or the desk cleared for some- 
thing new. Three things that we have 
recently been spending more or less time 
upon were completed during the month 
of September. Two of them were ex- 
pected and announced in August, but 
they were not finally ready for the mails 
until early in September; and the picture 
comes from the press in the closing days 
of the month. 

The first of these is the favorite Athen- 
zeum portrait of Washington, by Gilbert 
Stuart, from the original picture, which 
we have had re-engraved by Rea and 
printed by Umpehent as an essential 
feature of the Lincoln Art Series, and to 
commemorate the hundredth year (1899) 
from the death of the Father of his Coun- 
try. It is a masterpiece of engraving 
and printing, a picture for the parlor, the 
office, the school, or the art gallery. We 
know no other picture of Washingtnn to 
equal it at a modest price; and to bring 
so fine a thing within easy reach of the 
school-room has been our purpose in re- 
producing it. 

The second is the Music and Memory 
Work Supplement No. 2 of Zhe Pennsyl- 
vania School Journal, which presents 
briefly the general subject of good mem- 
ory work, together with the full list of 
selections in prose and poetry, somé sev- 
enty in number, committed to memory in 
the Boys’ High School of Lancaster dur- 
ing the past year. It also contains twenty- 
five or more good songs and hymns with 
the music in four parts, responsive read- 
ings, and articles upon the importance of 
the wise and tasteful ornamentation of 
school-room walls for its educational in- 
fluence—all in the interest of better life 
and work in the average school both for 
teacher and pupil. Not many schools, 
—that is to say, not many teachers, for 
‘*the teacher is the school’’—will care to 
do such work as this. Nor will many in- 
stitutes regard it with favor, much less 
appreciate it at its true value. But we 
make plates of the pages, print eight 
thousand copies as a first edition, and 
distribute ‘‘just the same’’ all over the 
United States. It is seed-sowing for anoth- 
er generation. The better day will come. 

The third, and by far the most import- 
ant, upon which we have been at work, 
as our leisure would permit, during the 
past three years, is the new book entitled 
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‘* Favorite Songs and Hymns,”’ just pub- 
lished by Harper & Brothers. Song isa 
perpetual delight. No work, for many 
years, that it has been our privilege to do 
has had in it the element of the drudgery 
of toil, but rather of unfailing interest 
and keen enjoyment. But this among 
old songs and hymns we have always en- 
joyed most of all. Our dream has been 
to make a world book that shall give 
pleasure directly and indirectly to mil- 
lions. The only open way in which this 
is possible to us is through music, and 
from the wealth of melody and harmony 
that has come down through the genera- 
tions. We have tried to make such a 
book as the lovers of song in the English- 
speaking world may not willingly let die. 
It combines the best of the eight numbers 
of the Franklin Square Series—which 
seems to have found its way to most 
parts of the world where the English 
tongue is spoken—with much besides 
that gives added value to the collection. 
If the book is what we have tried to make 
it, the many ‘‘ spare hours’’ spent upon 
it have been well spent; if not, they have 
still been well spent, for they have filled 
to the full nights of enjoyment that have 
indeed been WVoctes Ambrosiane. 


VACATION SCHOOLS. 








T is gratifying to note the growing in- 
terest in Vacation Schools that is mani- 
fested in some of the cities, and especially 
in Philadelphia. This article was in type 
for our last issue, and is inserted here 
though somewhat belated. At the Thomas 
Wood School, Twenty-third and Callow- 
hill streets, August toth, the closing ex- 
ercises for the summer took place. Since 
July 3d more than 450 children have been 
happily engaged in congenial study and 
work, judiciously mixed with outings in 
the country; and August 11th, through 
the efforts of Hon. Clinton Rogers Wood- 
ruff, the greater number of them were 
taken on an excursion to Atlantic City. 
One of the branches taught in this 
school is cooking, and one of the condi- 
tions imposed on the young excursion- 
ists is that they take their own luncheon. 
According to Miss Annie D’Ollier, the 
teacher in this department, nearly every 
article of food taken by the girls had 
been cooked or baked by them without 
any assistance from their parents. ‘‘Judg- 
ing by the appearance and inviting smell 
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of the loaves of bread and cake displayed 
as part of the exhibit of the vacation 
school work,’’ says a visitor, ‘‘ the little 
girls acquitted themselves more than 
creditably, and stood in no need of paren- 
tal assistance.’’ It was stated as a curi- 
ous fact that a large percentage of the 
boys who attend this vacation school were 
eagerly desirous of joining the cooking 
class when it opened. 

An important and interesting feature 
connected with the closing exercises was 
an exhibit of the work of the children 
during their six weeks’ attendance. The 
greater part of it, of course, consisted of 
samples of cookery, sewing, wood work, 
drawing and fancy work, the last by the 
primary children, but there were also 
other exhibits, some of which are to be 
seen at exhibitions of winter schools. 

The children of this Vacation School 
were arranged under three departments; 
the first or kindergarten, with one hun- 
dred tots of from three to five years, uuder 
the charge of Miss Frances Stephenson, 
the second or primary, of one hundred 
pupils divided into two classes, under 
Miss Clara Rowley and Miss Mabel 
Chandleigh, and the third or department 
teaching, divided into five sections, under 
the following corps of teachers: Miss 
Olive Ely Hart, botany; Miss J. S. Beis- . 
ser, zoology; Miss Naomi Caldwell, 


| drawing; Miss Bertha Taggart, sewing; 


Miss Louise Sparhawk, Sloyd; Miss 
Annie D’Ollier, cooking; and Miss Eliz- 
abeth Keough, modeling. The entire 
school was under the charge of Miss Anna 
Stephenson, the Supervising Principal. 
There were no signs of weariness on the 
faces of the little ones gathered at the clos- 
ing exercises, and every one of them went 
through the usual daily class work with 
vim and earnestness which showed that 
their hearts were in what they were do- 
ing. At the conclusion of this, practical 
exhibition of the value of the vacation 
school system, the children assembled 
and the following programme was carried 
out: Songs, ‘‘ America’’ and ‘‘ Guard the 
Flag;’’ address, Mrs. Mumford; song by 
the school, ‘‘ Mill May;’’ solo, ‘‘Slum- 
ber Song;’’ address by Mrs. Riley, an ex- 
director of the section, and a lady through 
whom the cooking department was given 
an opportunity of doing perfect work;. 
song by the primary deportment, ‘‘ Once 
I Got into a Boat;’’ song by the school, 
‘* Swinging ’Neath the Old Apple Tree;’’ 
recitation, ‘‘Seeing Things at Night;’* 
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address by Councilman Lamond; recita- 
tion and singing ‘‘ Hiawatha,’’ by the 
primary department; address by Hon. 
Mr. Woodruff; songs by the school, ‘‘We 
Lay Us Calmly Down to Sleep,’’ and 
‘* Good -bye.’’ 

The children had not time to take their 
seats before a voice from among them 
cried, ‘‘ Three cheers for Miss Stephen- 
son,’’ and they were given with such a 
will as left no doubt of the estimation 
in which the principalis held. Then the 
little ones filed out of the room to receive 
the tickets which were to carry them to 
the seashore, a paradise which it was 
said a number of them had never yet 
seen. 

At the Beck School, on Catharine 
street above Sixth, the summer term 
closed with an entertainment and an ex- 
hibition of the children’s work. Only 
pupils of the vacation school took part in 
the entertainment, under the direction of 
Miss Anna M. Clyde, principal of the 
Beck School, and the following pro- 
gramme was given: Singing, ‘‘America,’’ 
by the school; piano solo, Anna Rosen- 
thal; singing, ‘‘ Guard the School,’’ the 
school; recitation, ‘‘A Tiny Drop of 
Water,’’ members of Class C; singing, 
‘Just as the Sun Went Down,”’ the 
school; mandolin solo, Mary Charles; 
singing, ‘‘ The Song That Will Live For- 
ever,’’ the school; duet, ‘‘ Kentucky 
Babe,’’ Rosa and Ella Goldberg; singing, 
**In the Tall Boughs,’’ the school; reci- 
tation, ‘‘ Who Was She ?”’ Class E; sing- 
ing, *‘ Anvil Chorus,’’ Class E. After a 
drill by the kindergarten class to the tune 
of ‘‘The Star Spangled Banner,’’ the 
visitors inspected the work of the manual 
training classes. The exhibition included 
specimens of drawing and painting, knit- 
ting, embroidery and sewing, while the 
work of embryo carpenters, cabinet mak- 
ers and sculptors gave evidence of good 
training. During the six weeks which 
comprised the summer term there was an 
average attendance of 307 children. Of 
these, 207 were in the school proper, the 
rest in the kindergarten. Beside Miss 
Clyde, the work was carried on under the 
direction of a half-dozen teachers. 

The closing exercises of the Miller 
School, Howard street above Diamond, 
were also held August roth, and were of 
a similar character. 

It is doubtful, says the Philadelphia 
Ledger, whether any means can be better 
adapted to advance the moral, mental and 
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general future welfare of the poorer classes 
of children than the system of Vacation 
Schools. There are thousands of little 
ones. whose parents, through lack of 
means or stress of labor, are unable 
to take or send them out of the city 
through the summer months. As the 
public schools are closed during this 
period, it becomes a serious problem with 
the parents what to do with the children, 
and the solution is too often to allow them 
to run the streets. The danger of this 
course is manifest, particularly when, as 
is frequently the case, little or no super- 
vision is exercised over their coming and 
going. It is partly to correct this, and 
partly to improve the mental character, 
and to direct the actions of the children 
into useful channels that the Vacation 
Schools were established in this city two 
years ago. The success achieved the first 
year by the three schools opened surpassed 
the expectations of even their most san- 
guine supporters, and the results this 
year in those which were closed August 
10th, for the term, demonstrate in the 
most decisive manner that they are worthy 
of being continued under the management 
of the Board of Education. Another year, 
instead of three, there should be a dozen 
or more of these schools in the thickly 
built up portions of the city, and Coun- 
cils ought to provide a liberal sum for 
their maintenance in the annual appro- 
priations this winter. 

A feature of the Vacation School sys- 
tem is that books have little or no part 
therein. The training is almost wholly 
by object lessons, nature study, and man- 
ual training. The class room is also fre- 
quently deserted, and the children taken 
to the fields and woods, where introduc- 
tion is given in nature’s works. Perhaps 
the most valuable labor performed is in 
the line of nature’s training, drawing, the 
carpenter’s bench, cooking and sewing. 
Under careful supervision the girls soon 
become able todo plain cooking and sew- 
ing, the boys learn to handle tools of vari- 
ous kinds, and both show a decided im- 
provement with the pencil. The value of 
all this is beyond estimate. The manual 
training system of the schools gives boys 
or girlsan opportunity of finding out, while 
still in tender years, the true bent of their 
inclination. The vacation schools, by the 
incorporation of manual training, prepare 
them for the time when it becomes neces- 
sary to enter a more extended course at 
the large trade or training schools. 
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It requires but a very brief investiga- 
tion into the methods pursued in conduct- 
ing Vacation Schools to become convinced 
of their value from a moral and an educa- 
tional standpoint, and that they must 
irresistibly draw the children of their 
own accord from the unsafe attractions 
and environments of the streets. Every- 
thing about the system appeals to the 
fancy of children, whether they be only 
old enough for the kindergarten or of an 
age to handle a saworto bake bread. It 
is a proof of their usefulness as well as at- 
tractiveness that youth considered as in- 
corrigibles in the regular public schools 
are among the most eager to gain admit- 
tance, and when taken in are among the 
most tractable and industrious. It is a 
matter of regret that this city should be 
so far behind several other cities in the at- 
tention paid to Vacation Schools. The 
city of Newark, several hundreds of thou- 
sands behind in population, is far ahead 
of us in this respect; butit is to be hoped, 
now that the system under which this 
class of school is carried on has been 
shown to be productive of such valuable 
results, that the authorities will awaken 
to the desirabilty of establishing many 
more of them next year, and make provi- 
sion therefor this winter in the regular 
appropriation bill. 


iin 
_ 


JAMES. L. HUGHES. 








HE teachers of the Toronto public 
schools June 19, 1899, assembled an 
audience of fifteen hundred friends and 
co-workers, to do honor to Mr. Hughes 
on the twenty-fifth anniversary of his ap- 
pointment to the inspectorship of the 
city schools. Letters and telegrams of 
congratulation were also received from 
New York, Chicago, St. Louis, Phila- 
delphia, Hartford and other leading cities. 
Superintendent Griffith of Utica wrote 
as follows to Chairman Parkinson of the 
testimonial committee of the teachers : 

‘* Acknowledging the invitation to be 
‘present at the twenty-fifth anniversary of 
the appointment of Mr. James L. Hughes 
to his present position, I regret exceed- 
ingly that my duties here will make it 
impossible for me to attend. I should 
be most happy to be with you to help 
celebrate this silver anniversary of one of 
the ablest and the most ‘ whole-souled’ 
school superintendents in America. Ever 
since I began to hear Superintendent 
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Hughes in convention, as well as since I 
have come to know him personally, he 
has been an inspiration, and, to a great 
extent, a guide to me in my work. [I 
believe there is no more clear-headed, 
enthusiastic lover of children among the 
ranks of superintendents than Inspector 
Hughes. He must have been an inspir- 
ing leader of his teachers during these 
twenty-five years. Since I have known 
him he seems to have been growing 
younger each year. May this continue 
many, many years more, for in this 
tendency of our teachers and superin- 
tendents lies the hope of better schools 
for our boys and girls. Kindergartners 
and all of us whose hearts are with this 
great movement must feel a peculiar joy 
in this honor to Inspector Hughes, for 
they have had no abler exponent of their 
theories nor more valiant champion of 
their rights than Mr. Hughes.’’ 

The first speaker was Professor Clark, of 
Trinity University, who paid a sincere 
and forceful tribute to Inspector Hughes 
and his two cardinal qualities of popu- 
larity and perseverance, qualities essen- 
tial in the educationist. He alluded 
especially to the fact that Mr. Hughes 
is the author of several very valuable 
works on education. Mr. Clark said that 
if he were addressing any audience on an 
educational topic he would feel that he 
was doing it an injustice unless he re- 
ferred to these very excellent works of 
Mr. Hughes. 

Dr. Parkin, of Upper Canada College, 
was the second speaker, combining 
eulogy with remonstrance in substance 
as follows, winning loud applause: 
There was one thing about this celebra- 
tion which displeased him. The testi- 
monial should come, not from the 
teachers alone, but from the mayor and 
corporation, and from the citizens, the 
interests of whose children he had been 
watching over for twenty-five years. He 
bade his hearers consider the energy, 
ability, and courage which Inspector 
Hughes had put into his labors, and 
compare the rewards it entailed with 
those that went to the successful men in 
almost every other profession. They 
must realize that there was need of a 
great educational awakening in this city. 
In the legal profession these abilities 
would in twenty-five years have won 
him far greater financial rewards than he 
at present obtained. Such was the state 
of affairs in this country that the head 
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baker in a well-known biscuit factory re- 
ceives a higher salary than the presidents 
of our universities. Instead of present- 
ing a portrait, the citizens of Toronto 
should be presenting Inspector Hughes 
with something more substantial, and 
should be providing him with a retiring 
allowance of $5,000 a year, when that 
becomes necessary. 

Dr. Parkin said that he had fourteen 
able young men teachers under him in 
Upper Canada College, and he could not 
honestly advise any one of them to re- 
' main longer in his profession. They 
would never have a great educational 
system until matters are placed on a 
different basis. It has been many times 
remarked that England is the only 
country that produces great head mas- 
ters. The reason is not far to seek; in 
England they pay for them. The head- 
mastership of Harrow is worth $30,000, 
with an establishment; those of Eton 
$30,000, and Rugby $25,000, with usually 
a bishopric in the future. If there were 
five or six great prizes in Canada that 
men could strive for, education would be 
benefited. The salaries of men like 
Inspector Hughes should be doubled ; 
they are at least entitled to the same 
remuneration as judges. He hoped that 
that gentleman would forgive him for 
making this occasion an opportunity for 
speaking his mind on this subject. 

One of the happy speeches of the 
evening was that of Mr. Walter S. Lee, 
who bas been a member of the Toronto 
School Board since before the appoint- 
ment of Mr. Hughes, and who gave 
some reminiscences. Mr. Lee amusingly 
told of the difficulties they had to en- 
counter with the older principals, who 
resented the advent of the ‘‘stripling,’’ 
as they called him, and praised the man- 
ner in which Mr. Hughes had forged 
ahead, and made the public schools what 
they areto-day. He thought the present 
salary of $3.000 the merest pittance for 
a man of his abilities. He had often 
thought of a new position for Mr. 
Hughes. He would like to see him the 
chief executive officer of the entire teach- 
ing system, in charge not only of inspec- 
tion, but of the financial management, 
with a large staff of inspectors under 
him. This last suggestion was heartily 
applauded. 

The presentation of a fine portrait of 
Mr. Hughes, painted by Mr. J. W. L. 
Forster, then took place, Mr. A. F. Mac- 





donald making the address. We reprint 
here a few paragraphs which show the 
model relations which may exist between 
head master and associates: 

‘‘For a quarter of a century, the closing 
quarter of the world’s grandest century, it 
has been your privilege to mould and 
direct the school system of this city, the 
educational capital of Canada. By zeal 
and enthusiasm, by devotion to your 
vocation, by great executive ability, you 
have developed a system of schools at 
once unique and admirable, the pride of 
our citizens and the praise of our visitors. 
Your ardent study of the child, your 
marvelous intuition, your remarkable 
prescience, led to the introduction of the 
kindergarten into Toronto. In the kind- 
ergarten schools, which are now an 
organic part of the system of elemenrary 
education of this province, you have a 
monument more enduring than granite 
or bronze. Your published contributions 
to the theory and practice of education 
are a treasured inheritance of all true 
educators. The hallowed memory of 
these twenty-five years of noble endeavor 
and of divine evolution must ever remain 
your chief reward and abiding satisfac- 


tion. In the performance of arduous" 


duties you have extended to us courtesy 
and affability, sympathy and friendship. 
By your happy genius of seeing the best 
in each you have been an inspiration to 
all. You are enshrined in our hearts.” 

Mr. Hughes’ response was direct, 
virile, full of suggestive humor and 
earnestness mingled with the strong feel- 
ing which the occasion prompted. He 
said he could never have hoped to suc- 
ceed in his position without the hearty 
and earnest cooperation of the teachers. 
Twenty-five years ago headmasters re- 
ceived $700 per annum, now $1,500; in 
another quarter of a century he hoped to 
see them receive double the latter figure. 
He knew he should get more for his 
labors ; he had, indeed, received better 
offers, but he had never asked the Board 
for an increase, and it was a genuine 
pleasure for him to work with an honest, 
earnest, able body of men and women, like 
the teachers of these public schools. No 
man does his duty who leaves things as 
he finds them, and seeks not to better 
present conditions. One of the great 
principles of his life is never to be in 
harmony with the present; God meant 
us to try to be in harmony with the 
future. The greatest of words is ‘‘ Evo- 
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lution.’’ ‘There are three classes of men, 
and three classes of teachers; those who 
live in the past, those satisfied with the 
present, and those who want to live in 
the future. He expects to die wanting 
to make things better. It would be a 
disappointment to him if in his old age 
he should ever grow distrustful of youth; 
he wants to be in sympathy with the 
young men always. He thanked God 
that he had never been blighted with the 
idea that the Ontario school system is 
the best in the world. It is better in 
some things than that of other countries, 
but not in all. He has known educators 
to come from abroad and spend hours 
dilating on the failures of other countries. 
He has always looked for the things in 
which they surpass us. England is ages 
in advance of us in some matters of 
education ; so is France; so is Germany. 
Even Russia is in advance of us in some 
things, and so is the United States. 
Another principle with him has been con- 
tinuously to cultivate an absolute faith 
in himself. Years ago Fowler, the 
phrenologist, told him that his life was 
certain to be a failure because he was 
lacking in self-esteem. It has been his 
endeavor to conquer that defect, and to 
work out his own ends courageously. 


_— 
eceel 


VILLAGE IMPROVEMENT. 








UR old friend, Dr. Northrop, of Con- 

necticut, was an enthusiast in the 
work of tree-planting and Village Im- 
provement. We remember him more 
pleasantly and more gratefully for this 
than for his greater work in the educa- 
tional field. In a recent issue of the 
Outlook, we find the following interesting 
paragraph upon the subject : 

‘“ Forty-two years ago the first Village 
Improvement Society—now known as 
the Laurel Hill Association—was organ- 
ized in Stockbridge, Mass. Its annual 
meeting is of interest not only to Berk- 
shire County, but to many villages 
throughout the country which owe their 
own beauty to itsexample. Much of the 
good done is possible anywhere, such as 
the care of roadsides, boxes for refuse, 
paths with seats at good view-points, and 
planting of trees where the original 
growth has been sacrificed. Massachu- 
setts was the first State to appoint a 
Board of Trustees for Public Reservations. 
They found the best parts of sea-shore, 
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river-banks, and mountain-tops already 
in private possession, to the exclusion of 
public enjoyment. Acquisition by the 
State, when possible, is slow and costly. 
Could private wealth build better me- 
morials than those in Stockbridge? 
There is hardly a village which has not 
some choice spot which might now be 
easily secured for the pleasure of pos- 
terity. The annual meetings of the 
Laurel Hill Association are held in the 
woods of Laurel Hill. On September 
13, the grassy amphitheatre was crowded 
with friends and well-wishers from Berk- 
shire resorts. The stone platform is 
built against the face of a massive rock, 
over which swayed the American flag. 
The speakers were the Hon. Samuel S. 
Rogers, of Buffalo, John E. Parsons, of 
New York, and Dr. Edward Everett Hale. 
The latter ‘‘ perhaps more pleased than 
at any invitation of his life,’’ has special 
interest in the object of the Association. 
His subject was “ Forestry,’’ its dangers, 
from ‘‘those landscape gardeners who 
know how to plant a garden better than 
God in the Garden of Eden,’’ and its 
greatness in opportunity and necessity. 
The great thing for this country Dr. 
Hale considers ‘‘ the preservation, en- 
largement, and improvement of its for- 
ests.’’ The destruction of forests is daily 
less necessary, as our export of their pro- 
duct becomes relatively less important. 
‘*Tts forests have made America,’’ from 
the sassafras and planks which paid the 
English creditors of the Pilgrims, ‘‘ to the 
New Hampshire staff which carried the 
Admiral’s flag in Santiago Bay.’’ Eng- 
land, which has only thirty-seven varieties 
of native trees, while Massachusetts alone 
has one hundred and forty varieties, is 
introducing American trees into Epping 
Forest. This great pleasure forest near 
London gives a revenue of over two mil- 
lion dollars. Massachusetts receives 
nothing for her woodlands. ‘‘ In Amer-. 
ica there is as yet no successful public 
school of forestry. At Baltimore, on an 
estate larger than the District of Colum- 
bia, George Vanderbilt is nobly creating 
a school of forestry, which may be useful 
to his country.’’ While great wealth in 
private possession can splendidly help 
the State, Dr. Hale strongly urges that. 
‘‘ the State, omnipotent and ever-living,’’ 
shall invest public surplus ‘‘ in forests, in 
making forests where now are deserts, 
and in planting prairie.’’ The time is 
slow in coming, ‘‘ but it will come.’’ We 
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have the man here in Pennsylvania to | ber began during the first week in Septem- 
help it on. Let the State follow the prac- ber. I have been working on a course of 
tical leadership of Dr. J. T. Rothrock, study for our schools, and hope to have it 


completed before long. Marsborough is 
and great profit must result to our For- erecting a new school-house. 





estry interests. CaMBRIA—Supt. Gibson: Directors are 
~~ showing the right spirit in reference to the 

increase in the minimum school term. 

ITEMS FROM REPORTS. There has been no reduction in teachers’ 


— wages; and in many districts the wages 
ARMSTRONG—Supt. Wolfe: Two special | have been raised and school property im- 
examinations were held for the accommoda- ; proved. The number of teachers examined 
tion of teachers who were unable to be | this year was not nearly so large as in 
present at the regular examinations. Many | previous years. 
of the older teachers have removed to other FuLTON.—Supt. Chestnut: The number 
counties or have gone into some other busi- | of applicants for examination was very 
ness, and of the younger class who were } small. All the holders of provisional cer- 
granted certificates, quite a number did not | tificates issued have been elected teachers, 
make application for a school. The new | excepting seven. I think we have a fine 
school-house at Manorville is being pushed ; corps of teachers; they are enthusiastic and 
as rapidly as possible. Manor and Red | able, and we look for a good quality of 
Bank have each built a substantial frame | work. A few mistakes in selection have 
building and supplied them with the latest | been made. 
improved furniture. HUNTINGDON — Supt. Rudy: Lincoln 
BEAVER—Supt. Moore: An institute cov- | township has in course of erection a new 
ering two days, August 16-17, was held in | brick house. Dublin township will at once 
the Education office. About 100 teachers | re-build the house recently destroyed by 
were present. The talks were all given by | fire. Coalmont is building a new house. 
home talent and were good and helpful. Asa rule the same wages will be paid as 
BEDFORD—Supt. Wright: Allthe schools | last year. A few districts raised the salary, 
in the county have been supplied with whilst a few others lowered it. 
teachers, and in most instances with the | INnpIANA.—Supt. Stewart: I have pre- 
best obtainable. In a few cases well quali- | pared suitable blanks for a systematic 
fied applicants were passed by for no other | monthly report, to be filled out by the 
reason apparently than to patronize home | teachers and sent to me each month. The 
teachers or to reduce expenses by accepting | Teachers’ Reading Course is outlined in the 
a low-grade certificate. The best teachers | report. 
were obtained in those districts where merit | LacKAWANNA—Supt. Taylor: Although 
alone was made the basis of selection and | belated in the sending, the following items 
| 
| 
| 





the cheap teacher rejected as being too ex- | relative to the closing of last year’s work 
pensive. The prediction that teachers will | may still prove interesting: A final exam- 
now teach seven months for the same | ination for pupils completing common 
money in the aggregate as they received | branches and for those pursuing the higher 
heretofore for six months will not be veri- | was held at eight different centres, so as to 
fied in this county except in a few instances. | accommodate all the pupils of the county. 
A few districts have increased salaries; the | Each of these examinations was conducted 
majority adhere to last year’s standard, not- | by a principal sent from another part of the 
withstanding the extra month. At Everett | county, and the papers were marked by a 
Prof. H. L. Rinehart takes Prof. Bucher’s | committee of teachers appointed by the 
place. Prof. Frank G. Mock was chosen | County Superintendent. The questions 
principal at Saxton; and Prof. Geo. W. | were uniform for all the examinations, hav- 
Brindle, of Franklin county, was elected | ing been prepared by the superiutendent 
principal of the Schellsburg schools. and placed in the hands of the several chair- 

BERKS.—Supt. Rapp: The third annual | men on the morning of the examination. 
meeting of the ‘‘ beginning teachers’’ was | After the papers were marked by the com- 
held in the Court House at Reading. Nearly | mittees, they were forwarded to the super- 
every one of the sixty-eight (68) beginners | intendent for review. In all there were 207 
was present, besides a large number of ex- | candidates—155 in the common branches 

rienced teachers. The instructors were | and 52 in the higher. In the former 98 

upt. Rapp, Dr. S. A. Baer, and Prof. D. B. | passed and received the common school di- 
Brunner. These meetings, held just before | ploma; in the latter, nine had completed 
the opening of school, are growing more | the higher course and received the County 
popular every year. The topics discussed | High School diploma, and 39 finished the 
this year were: ‘‘ The First Day of School;’’ | first year of the High School work. Aside 





‘‘Success or Failure;’’ ‘‘Good Reading;’’ | from these, several of our graded schools 
** Programme and Course of Study;’’ ‘‘ How | graduated classes in theirown courses. An 
to Study and Teach.’’ examination was also given to a class of 





BuTLER—Supt. Painter: Some of our | teachers qualifying for the professional cer- 
schools opened in August and quite a num- ! tificate. The subjects embraced were the 
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common branches, civil government, Eng- 
lish and American literature, school man- 
agement, and the history of education. 
Nineteen out of thirty-two candidates were 
successful and received the professional 
certificate. None of these had taught less 
than five years. Members of this class had 
been studying during the past year under 
my personal supervision. Five all day 
meetings were held during the year at the 
county seat and the branches mentioned 
were reviewed as carefully as time would 
permit. Eight public examinations were 
held for the provisional certificate ; 78 can- 
didates were examined and 45 certificates 
issued, 

LUZERNE—Supt. Hopper: A new six- 
room brick school-house was dedicated at 
West Nanticoke, Plymouth township, Au- 
gust 19. I was present and gavea talk on 
education. It is a first-class building and 
reflects great credit upon the School Board 
under whose authority it was erected. 

McKEAN—Supt. Myers: On August 234d, 
the large brick school-house in Smethport 
was destroyed by fire, but the directors 
made prompt arrangements for the opening 
of schools. 

MERCER—Supt. Fruit: Our teachers’ in- 
stitute has been held, said by nearly all to 
be the best held in years. Programme 
carried out to the letter ; great interest ; ex- 
cellent instruction; excellent attention; 
and ‘‘ hot weather.’’ 

MonroE—Supt. Walter: In most cases 
teachers have been selected on the basis of 
fitness. Chestnut Hill distiict erected a 
new building, and completed a graded 
school which was in course of construction 
for some time. 

PoTTrER—Supt. Kilbourn: A four-room 
building has been erected in Galeton, mak- 
ing seven rooms for that borough, although 
only two of the new rooms will be used this 
year. Pike township is building a two- 
room house at Kilbourn. Teachers are all 
engaged throughout the county with a very 
general increase in salaries. 

SOMERSET—Supt. Pritts: We open the 
new year with an increase of about ten 
schools in the county. New houses were 
erected as follows: Paint township, one 
four-room building ; Hooversville borough, 
one four-room building; and Brothers- 
valley, Summit and Elk Lick each a single- 
room building. The wages of teachers have 
not been reduced except in a few districts. 

UNIon.——Supt. Stapleton: Lewis township 
has completed a new building to be used for 
a grammar school. East Buffalo has pur- 
chased additional land to enlarge the play- 
grounds of their building. We are steadily 
but slowly moving in the right direction. 

_ WARREN—Supt. Gunning: After satisfy- 
ing myself by personal examination that 
the school-house on the Cornplanter Indian 
Reservation needed repairs, I expended fifty 
dollars for that purpose, hoping that this 
may suffice until enough money shall have 
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accumulated for the building of a larger 
and better house, which is very much 
needed. I have been trying to systematize 
our county school work. To this end I 
have advised the various Boards by circular 
letter to adopt Berkey’s Course of Study. 
The idea is to put a copy of the ‘‘ Manual’”’ 
into each school-room. I have also fur- 
nished at my own expense a blank report to 
be filled out and returned to me by the 
teacher of each district at the close of the 
term, said report to be returned to the Sec- 
retary of each district for the use of the 
incoming teachers. Many districts are 
adopting the graded course. 

WayvNE—Supt. Hower: At a special 
meeting the School Board of Damascus, 
ordered the purchase of the Damascus 
Academy building, for the use of the dis- 
trict as a Township High School. The 
Board is highly commended for this action, 
and most of the people will appreciate this 
movement for the better educational advan- 
tages of the children. 

CoaL Townsuip, (Northumberland Co.,) 
Supt. Lloyd: Our schools have been in 
operation since Aug. 21st. Never was the 
need of superintendence more keenly felt,—- 
primary grades crowded, grammar grades 
empty, and for no other reason than that 
the pupils were detained in the primary 
grades far beyond the time called for. 
When pupils of twelve, thirteen and four- 
teen years of age are going to school with 
second and third readers, the need of super- 
intendence is evident. The schools have 
been graded, and the old-time friction is 
fast disappearing. All the teachers seem 
anxious to make the new regime a success- 
ful one. 

MIDDLETOWN.—Supt. Wickey: The sal- 
aries of our teachers have been increased 
from $2 to $8 per month over last year. 
Drawing has been introduced this year. 
Many of our teachers made special prepara- 
tion for their school duties during vacation, 
and are entering upon, their work with re- 
newed vigor and greater enthusiasm. We 
opened school with an enrollment of 930. 

SunBuRy--Supt. Shipman: There are 
now 250 pupils in the High School. The 
population of Sunbury is about 10,000. The 
Board has decided to raise the standard of 
requirements for admission to the high 
school. Civil government has been intro- 
duced intothe grammar grades. Thecourse 
in algebra has been reduced from four to 
three years. All school buildings were ren- 
ovated and repaired during vacation. The 
high school auditorium formerly used for 
special occasions has been changed into a 
school-room with 250 single desks and is 
now used for regular school purposes. A 
four-day Teachers’ Institute was held the 
week before school opened. Miss McMullen 
and Miss Carleton were the chief instruct- 
ors. The Pollard Method of teaching read- 
ing has beeen adopted and work in‘ it 
begun. 
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THE HERo1c.—The ordinary events of life are not 
strong enough to move the whole man; its deeper 
and more passionate moments show us what we really 
are. There is that within us which comes forth only 
upon some strong exterior call. This is the true use 
of the heroic, of a life transcending life’s ordinary pos- 
sibilities. Such a life is a direct call upon the soul, 
saying, “Friend, come up higher ;” and the heart 
recognizes its voice, and exults in it, claims it as the 
voice of kindred risen to a more exalted sphere, It is 
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like air from a mountain summit, where we could not 
live, and yet which seems our native air and braces 
us in every nerve. Deeds of ‘heroic daring, of sub- 
lime self-devotion, how they stir our hearts, often 
torpid in response to the ordinary appeals of duty and 
reason! In teaching, we trust too much to mere intel- 
ligence, forgetting that there are many gateways into 
the soul, and that feeling bursts through them all. 
Indeed, there is a vast region, the finest and purest in 
our nature, that can be reached only through sensation. 





ROBIN REDBREASI?. 


Words by ALLINGHAM. 
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I. - bye, good-bye to Sum- mer, For the Summer’s near-ly done, For the 
2. Bright yel-low, red and or - ange, The leavescomedown inhosts, The 
3. The fire-side for the crick - et, The wheat-stack for the mouse, The 
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Sum - mer’s nearlydone; The gar-den smiling faint -ly, Cool breezes in 
leaves come down in hosts,The trees are Indian 
wheat-stack for the mouse, When oe night-winds whistle And moan all round the house; 


the sun; 


prin - ces, But soon they’llturn to ghosts; 
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The thrushes now are si - lent, Our swallows flown a- way, But 
The leath’ry pears and ap - ples Hang rus -set 
The frost-y ways, like i - ron, The branches, plum’d with snow, A 


Rob-in’s here in 
Autumn, Autumn, 
- las! in Win-ter 


on the bough; ’Tis 
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coat of brown, And scar - let biréast-knot gay. 
Au - tumn, late, ’Twillsoon be Win -ter now. 
dead and dark,Where can poor Rob - in 





Robin, Robindear, O Robin sings so 


sweet - ly inthe fall-ing of 





Chorus. 


OO Rob-in, Rob-in Redbreast, O 
go? 
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the year, 











